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&_ 7? The index for the last volume accompanies 
the present number. Its unusual €xtent has* vexa- 
tiously delayed its pdblication, and exceedingly de- 
ranged the mechanical partof our business last week 
and this. 

We are overwhelmed with documents—and., but 
for the index, should have relieved ourselves a little 
of them, by additional space and the free use of our 
small type. As it is, we have thought it best to give 
up the whole sheet to the “Panama Question,” omit- 
ting even the customary journal of the proceedings 
of congress, and a large quantity of matter prepared 
for the press. 

The injunction of secrecy being now removed from 
all the proceedings of the senate on the Panama af- 
fair, we have, in addition to the papers sent to the 
house, the message of the president to that body, 
together with the report made by its committee on 
foreign relations. It was not practicable to give them 
in this number—but all the papers belonging to the 
question, which has assumed a very unexpected de- 
gree of importance, shall be faithfully given and 
as speedily as possible. 

We have late foreign news by the arrival of the 
Belvidera at this city, from Liverpool. It appears 
that Russia wil] tranquilly settle down under the do- 
minion of Nicholas, and that no important political 
event has happened in Europe since our last advices. 
The reports make us believe that the Greeks have 
obtained some advantages over their enemies, but no 
event of a decisive character is reperted. The 
money-pressure is still very severe in Great Britain, 
and many additional failures had taken place. The 
price of all sorts of commodities, (except of gold), 
had declined, and great distress prevailed among the 
Jaboring classes from the want of employment. The 
price of upland cotton was from 5} to 74d. but the 
best new would bring 73; the best Orleans 10d. other 
Orleans, good and fair, $4 to 94. Alabamas and Ten- 
nessecs 6 to 74. 
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Executive Proceedings. 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Wednesday, Feb. 15, 1826. Mr. Van Buren submitted 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That, upon the question whether the Unit- 
ed States shall be represented in the congress of 
Panama, the senate ought to act with open doors; un- 
less it shall appear, that the publication of docu-| 
ments, necessary (o be referred to in debate, will be 











prejudicial to existing negotiations. 


Resolved, That the president be respectfully re-| 
quested to inform the senate whether such objection | 


Those who voted in the negative, are, 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Bouligny, Chase, Clayton, 
Edwards, Findlay, Johuston, of Lou. Knight, Lioyd, 
Mcllvaine, Marks, Mills, Noble, Robbins, Sanford, 
Seymour, Thomas, Van Dyke, Willey.—20. 

Wednesday, Feb, 22, 1826. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the motion submitted by Mr. Rowan 
on the 20th instant: and the same having been modi- 
fied, at the instance of Mr. Woodbury, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the unquestionable right of the 
senate tocall, in respectful terms, upon the president 
of the United States, for such information as may be 
in his possession, and which the senate deem necessa- 
ry to the faithful discharge of the duties imposed 
upon it by the constitution: and, more especially, the 
duties resulting from matters which the constitution 
makes it the duty of the president to submit to the 
senate, for itsadvice and consent. 

Resolved, That the two following resolutions, of the 
15th instant, viz: ‘“‘Resolved, That, upon the question 
whether the United States ‘shall be represented in 
the congress of Panama, the senate ought to act 
with open doors; unless it shall appear that the pub- 
lication of documents, necessary to be referred toix 
debate, will be prejudicial to existing negotiations. 
“Resolved, That the presidentbe respectfully request- 
ed to inform the senate, whether such objection ex~ 
ists to the publication of the documents communicat- 
ed by the executive, or any portion of them; and, if 
so, to specify the parts, the publication of which 
would, for that reason, be objectionable:”—request- 
ed information in the possession of the executive, 
and in his possession only, which the senate deem- 
ed important to guide its decision on a subject with- 
in the scope of its advising powers, and deeply 
interesting to the states, and to the people of this 
union. 

Resolved, That the message of the president, in the 
following words, viz: ‘‘In answer to the two resolu- 
tions of the senate of the 15th instant, marked (ex- 
ecutive), and which I have received, I state, respect 


fully, that all the communications from me to the se< 


nate, relating to the congress at Panama, have been 


imade, like all other communications upon executive 


business, in confidence, and most of them in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the senate requestiag them 
confidentially. Believing that the established usage 
of free confidential communications, between the ex- 
ecutive and the senate, ought, for the public inter- 
est, to be preserved unimpaired, | deem it my indis« 


ipensable duty to leave to the senate itself the deci- 


sion of a question, involving a departure, hitherto, 
so far as 1 am informed,without example, from that 
usage, and upon the motives fer which, not being in- 


exists to the publication of the documents communi-| formed of them, 1 do not feel myself competent to 


cated by the exeeutive, or any portion of them; anc 

if so, to specify the parts, the pu 

would, for that reason, be objectionable. 
On the question to agree thereto— 


1, | decide” —does not vive to the senate the informa- 
blication of- which | tion requested, ‘‘whether the publication of the docy- 


ments,” or “any portion of them,” communicated by 


‘the executive, as to the mission to Panama, ‘would 


Jt was determined in the affirmative, yeas 23, nays /be prejudicial to existing negotiations.” 


20. 


The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the | cases, t 
senators pfesent, those who voted in the affirmative, | ceedings,” 


are, 


Dickerson, Eaton, Ellis, Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, | 


Holmes, Jehnson, of Ken. Kane, King, Macon, Ran- 
dolph, Rowan, Ruggles, Van Buren, White, !Villiams, 
Woodbury.—23. 

Voie AXA.-—~—4. . 


Resolved, That the senate hag the sole right, m all 
6 determine what shall be tbe “rules of its pro- 
and that the president cannot interfere 
with the same, without violating the constitational 


Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Civandler, Cobb, | privileges of the senate. 


Resolved, That the senate has the sole right to de- 
‘termine what are its existing ‘“‘rules of proceed~ 
‘ings,” whether founded on “usage” or positive writ- 


‘ten regalations—and that the president cannot off- 
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Cially decide what those rules are, or whether any | 
proposed mode of acting, is a “‘departure” from them 
‘‘without example,” or whether it be essential to the 
“public interest” that some supposed ‘‘usage”’ of the 
ssenate should be “preserved unimpaired.” 

Resolved, That itis not competent for the president, 
on.a call from the senate, to decline giving informa- 
tion, whether “‘the publication of documents neces- 

, Sary to be referred to in debate, will be prejudicial 

. to existing negotiations” on the ground that he dis- 

, approves of the mode of proceeding, which the se- 
nate proposes to follow on the subject, to which those 
documents relate. 

* On motion of Mr. Barton, to postpone the same 

. eI a division of the question was called 

or. 

On the question to postpone indefinitely the first 
resolution— 

' It was decided in the affirmative—yeas 24, nays 20. 

On motion by Mr. Cobh, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the 

' senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, 
Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, ‘Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, of Lou. Knight, Lloyd, Marks, Mills, No- 
ble, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, 
Thomas, Van Dyke, Willey.—24. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, 

' Dickerson, Eaton, Ellis, Findlay, Hayne, Johnson, of 

. Ky. Kane, King, Macon, Randolph, Rowan, Van Bu- 
ren, White, Williams, Woodbury.—20. 

On the question to postpone indefinitely the se- 
cond resolution, it was determined in the aflirmative, 
yeas 24,nays20. [Same as before.] 

On the question to postpone indefinitely the third 
resolution, it was determined in the affirmative, yeas 
24, nays 20. (Same as before. | 

On the question to postpone, indefinitely, the fourth 
resolution. [Same as before. } 

On the question to postpone indefinitely, the fifth 
resolution, 

It was determined in the affirmative, yeas 34, nays 
20. [Same as before. ] 

On the question to postpone, indefinitely, the sixth 
resolution, 


munications, between the executive and the senate, 
ought, for the public interest, to be preserved unim- 
paired, I deem it my indispensable duty to leave to 
the senate itself the decision of a question, involy- 
ing a departure, hitherto, so far as I am informed, 
without example, from that usage, and upon the mo- 
tives for which, not being informed of them, I do not 
feel myself competent to decide. 
, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS.” 

Resolved, That, as the senate have not been informed 
by the president, whether the publication of the docu- 
ments, in relation to the proposed mission tothe con- 
gress at Panama, would effect any pending negotia- 
tions, it is expedient to proceed to the discussion of 
the subject of that mission with closed doors. 

On motion by Mr. King, the senate adjourned. 

Thursday, Feb. 23,1826. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the motion submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Holmes, in relation to the proposed mission to 
the congress at Panama. 

On motion by Mr. Dickerson, to amend the same, 
by striking out allafter the word ‘*Resolved” where 
it first occurs, and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That, although the senate eannot find, in 
the answer of the president of the United States to 
their resolutions of the 15th instant, relative to the 
proposed mission to Panama, any distinct informa- 
tion that the publication of the communications, al- 
luded to in said resolutions, would or would not be 
prejudicial to existing negotiations, they find a strong 
objection on the part of the president, to the publi- 
cation of those communications, inasmuch as they 
were made ‘in confidence, and most of them in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the senate, requesting 
them confidentially.” And although the senate have 
the right to publish communications so made, and to 
discuss the same, with open doors, without the as- 
sent of the president, when, in their opinion, the 
public interests may require such publication and 
such discussion, they do not think that present cire 
cumstances require the exercise of this right, so far 
as respects a discussion of those confidential com- 
munications, with open doors. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the discussion upon the proposed 
mission to Panama, and the confidential communica- 
tions upon the same, be held with closed doors. 





20. [Same as before. | 

Mr. Holmes submitted the following motion: 

Resolved, That the senate having, on the 15th day of 
February, passed the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That, upon the question whether the U. 
States shali be represented in the congressof Pana- 
ma, the senate ought toact with open doors; unless it 
shall appear that the publication of documents, ne- 

' eessary to be referred to in debate will be prejudi- 
cial to existing negotiations. 

‘-Resolved, That the president be respectfully re- 
quested to inform the senate whether such objection 
exists to the publication of the documents communi- 
cated by the executive or any portion of them; and, 
if so, to specify the parts the publication of which 
would, for that reason, be objectionable.” 

To which the president returned the following 
message in answer, Viz: 

‘“Wasnincton, 16th Fesrvary 1826. 
“To the.senate of the U. States: 


‘In answer to the two resolutions of the senate, of 


It was determined in the affirmative, yeas 24, nays 


| A motion was made by Mr. Lloyd, to postpone in- 
| definitely the original motion; and 

It was determined in the negative, yeas 15, nays 20. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present. 

Those who voted in the affirmative, are— 

Messrs. Bouligny, Branch, Chambers, Chase, Ed- 
wards, Johnston, of Lou. King, Knight, Lloyd, Mills, 
Sanford, Smith, Van Dyke, White, Willey—15. 

Those who voted in the negative, are— 

Messrs. Barton, Bell. Benton, Berrien, Chandler. 

| Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Bilis, Findlay, Har- 

rison, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of Ken, 
| Kane, Macon, Marks, Noble, Randolph, Robbins, 
| Rowan, Ruggles, Seymour, Thomas, Van Buren, Wil- 
| diams, Woodbury—29 


On motion by Mr. White, 
To amend the proposed amendment, by striking 
out the following words: ‘Resolved, that the discus- 


sion upon the proposed mission to Panama, and the 
confidential communications upon the same, be held 








the 15th instant, marked (executive,) and which 1} with closed doors,” and inserting “Resolved, That 


haye received, I state, respectfully, that all the com- 
munications from me to the senate, relating to the 
congress at Panama, have been made, like all other 
communications upon executive business,in confidence, 


and most of them in compliance with a resolution of 
the senate requesting them confidentially. Believing 
that the established usage of free confidential com-| 


the senate cannot, consistently with the duty which 
it owes to the United States and to itself, proceed to 
consider the expediency of appointing ministers to 
attend the congress at Panama, until it can receive 
the information necessary to enable it to determine 
whether the consideration of that question ought to 
be with open or with closed doors.” 
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On the question, “will the senate agree to this | 
amendment of the proposed amendment,” a division 
of the question was called for; and it was taken on 
striking out, and determined in the aflirmative—yeas 
27, nays 17, 

On motion of Mr. Colt, the-yeas and nays being de- 
sired by one-fifth of the senators present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Bell, Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chase, 
Cobb, Eaton, Edwards, Ellis, Findlay, Harrison, 
Hayne, Holmes, Johnson, of Ken. King, Macon, Mills, 
Randolph, Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, 
Thomas, Van Buren, White, Williams, Woodbury.— 
27. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Bouligny, Chambers, Chandler, 
Clayton, Dickerson, Hendricks, Johnston, of Lou. 
Kane, Knight, Lloyd, Marks, Noble, Robbins, Smith, 
Van Dyke, Willey—17. 

On the question to insert the amendment last pro- 
posed, it was determined in the negative—yeas 13, 
nays Sli. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Berrien, Cobb, Eaton, Ellis, Hayne, King, 
Macon, Randolph, Rowan, Van Buren, White, Wil- 
jiams, Woodbury---13. 

Those who voted in the negative are--- 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Benton, Bouligny, Branch, 
Chambers, Chandler, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, 
Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnson, of Ken. Johnston, of Lou. Kane, Koight, 
Lloyd, Marks, Mills, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, San- 
ford, Seymour, Smith, Thomas, Yan Dyke, Wiliey--~- 
31. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the 
amendment first proposed to the original motion, 
amended by striking out the last clause. 

On the question, ‘‘will the senate agree to this 
amendment?” a division of the question was called 
for; and, 

On the question to strike out all the original motion, 
after the word “resolved,”’ where it first occurs, it 
was determined in the affirmative—yeas 31, nays 13. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present: 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Branch, Cham- 
hers, Chandler, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Edwards, 
Ellis, Findlay, Hayne, Hendricks, Johnson, of Ken. 
Kane, King, Macon, Marks, Mills, Randolph, Rob- 
bins, Rowan, Ruggles, Sanford, Van Buren, Van Dyke, 
White, Willey, Williams, Woodbury—S1. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Bell, Bouligny, Chase, Clayton, Harrison, 
Holmes, Johnston, of Lou. Knight, Lloyd, Noble, 
Seymour, Smith, Thomas—13. 

On the question to insert the proposed amend- 
mentit was determined in the aflirmaiive—yeas 27, 
nays 16. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present; 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Chand- 
ler, Clayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Findlay, Harrison, 
Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, of Ken. Kane, 
King, Marks, Randolph, Robbins, Rowan, Ruggles, 
Seymour, Smith, Van Buren, Willey, Williams, 
Woodbury—27. 

Those who votedin the negative are— 





tle 


to their resolutions of the 15th instant, relative to 
the proposed mission to Panama, any distinct infor- 
mation that the publication of the communications, 
alluded to in said resolutions, would or would not be 
prejudicial to existing negotiations, they find a strong 
objection, on the part of the president, tothe publi- 
cation of those communications, inasmuch as they 
were made “in confidence, and most of them in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the senate requesting 
them confidentially.” And, although the senate have 
the right to publish communications so made, and to 
discuss the same with open doors, without the assent 
of the president, when, in their opinion, the public 
interest may require such publication and such dis- 
cussion, they do not think that present circumstances 
require the exercise of this right, so far as respects a 
discussion of those confidential communications with 
open doors. 
Friday, Feb. 24, 1826. On motion by Mr. Lloyd, 
that the senate proceed to consider the resolution re- 
ported by the committee on foreign relations, in re- 
lation tothe expediency of sending ministers to the 
congress of Panama—it was determined in the affir- 
mative—yeas, 32, nays 12. 
The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the senators present; 
Those who voted in the affirmative are— 
Messrs. Barton, Bell, Benton, Bouligny, Branch, 
Chambers, Chandler, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, 
Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Mendricks, Holmes, 
Johnson, of Ken. Johnston, of Lou. Kane, King, 
Knight, Lloyd, Marks, Mills, Noble, Robbins, Rug- 
gics, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, Thomas, Van Dyke, 
Willey—32. 
Those who voted in the negative are— 
Messrs. Berrien, Cobb, Eaton, Ellis, Hayne, Ma- 
con, Randolph, Rowan, Van Buren, White, Williams, 
Woodbury—12. 
On motion of Mr. Hayne, it was ordered that thé 
further consideration of the resolution be postponed 
to, and made the order of the day for, Monday next. 
Monday, March 13, 1826. The senate resumed 
the consideration of the resolution reported by the 
committee on foreign relations, relative to the expe- 
diency of sending ministers to the congress of Pana~ 
ma. 
A motion was made by Mr. Benton to amend the 
said resolution, by striking out all after ‘‘resolved,” 
and inserting “that the senate cannot advise that it is 
expedient for the government of the United States 
to send ministers to the congress of American na- 
tions at Panama, before it shall have received satis- 
factory information upon the following points: First, 
the subjects to which the attention of that congress 
will be directed; 2dly, the substance and form of 
the powers to be given to the respective represen- 
tatives; Sdly, the mode of organizing the congress; 
4thly, the mode of action in deciding the questions 
which may be submitted to it.”’ 

On motion of Mr. Hayne, the senate adjourned. 


Tuesdau, March 14, 1826. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the resolution reported by the com- 
mittee of forcign relations, relative to the expediency 
of sending ministers to the congress-of Panama, toge- 
ther with the amendment proposed thereto by Mr. 
Benton. 


On motion by Mr. Benfon the said amendment was 
modified as follows: strike out all after “‘resclped,’” 
and insert—That it is not expedient for the United 
States to send any ministers to the congress of Ame- 





Messrs. Branch, Chambers, Chase, Eaton, Ed-}|rican nations assembled at Panama, before it shail 


wards, Ellis, Johnston, of Lou. Knight, Lloyd, Macon, 
Mills, Noble, Sanford, Thomas, Vandyke, White—16. 
So it was 


have reecived satisfactory information upon the foi- 
lowing points. First, the subjects to which the at- 
tention of the congress will be directed: 2ndly. The 





Resolved, That, although the senate: cannot find, 


substance and form of the powers to be given to the 


in the answer of the president of the United States |respeetive representatives; Jdly. The mode of orga- 
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nizing the congress: 4thly. The mode of action in the United States in the congress of Panama, or to 

deciding the questions which may be submitted toit.”’ participate in the deliberation, or discussion, or re- 
On motion vy Mr. Hayne. that the further conside- commendation of acts of that congress. 

ration of the resolution, with the proposed amend- _=Resolved, As the opinion of the senate, that, (waiv- 

ment, be postponed to Friday next; it was determin- ing the question of constitutional power), the ap- 


ed in the negative, yeas 20—nays 25. | pointment of deputies to the congress of Panama, by 
The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the the United States, according to the invitation given, 
senators present. and its conditional acceptance, would be a departure 
Those whe voted in the affirmative ate— ‘from that wise and settled policy by which the in- 


Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, | tercourse of the United States with foreign nations, 
Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Johnson, of Ken (has hitherto been regulated, and may endanger the 
Kane, King, Macon, Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Van | friendly relations which now happily exist between 
Buren, White, Williams, Woodbury—20. \ns and the Spanish American states, by creating ex- 

Those who voted ia the negative are— /pectations that engagements will be entered into by 

Messrs. Barton, Beil, Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, | 1s, at that congress, which the senate could notratify, 
Clayton, Edwards, Harrison. Hendricks, Hoimes, | and of which the peopie of the United States would 
Jonaston, of Louisiana, Knight, Livyd, Mclivaine, | not approve. 

Marks, Mills, Noble, Robbins, Rugvies, Sanford,, Resolved, That the advantages of the proposed mis- 
Seymour, Smith, Thomas, Van Dyke, Willey--- 25. sion to the congress of Panama, (if attainable), 

On, motion by Mr Reed, that he be excused from | would, in the opinion of the senate be better obtain- 

voiing on the proposed amendment, it was determin- | ed, without such hazard, by the attendance of one of 


ed in the affirmative, yeas 32—nays 12. our present ministers near either of the Spanish go- 
The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of | vernments, authorized to express the deep interest 
the senators present, |we feel in their prosperity, and instructed fuliy to 
Those who voted in the affirmative are— lexplain, (when vequested), the great principles of 


Messrs Barton, Bell, Benton, Bermen, Bouligny, | our policy, but without being a member of that con- 
Branch, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Ed- | gress, and without power to commit the United States, 
wards, Findlay, Harrison, Hendricks, tiolmes, Jobn- | to any stipulated mode of enforcing those principles, 
ston, of Louisiana, Knigit, Lloyd, Mclivaine, Macon, in any supposed or possible state of the world. 
Marks, Mills, Noble, Robbins. Ruggles, Sanford, Sey-' And, on the question to agree thereto, it was de- 
mour, Smith, Thomas, Van Dyke, Willey and Wil- | termined in the negative, yeas 19, nays 24, 
liams—82. | The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of 

Those who voted in the negative are— | the senators present— 

Messrs. Chandier, Cobb, Eaton, Hayne, Jobnson, Those who voted in the affirmative are— ; 
of Kentucky, Kane, King, Randolpb, Rowan, Van! Messrs Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, 
Buren, White and Woodbury— 12. _Diekerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Holmes, Kane, 

On the question to agree to the proposed amend- , King, Macon, Randolph, Rowan, Van Buren, Wiite, 
ment to the resolution, it was determined in the ne- | Williams, Woodbury—19. 


galive, yeas 19—nays 24. Those who voted in the negative are— 


The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of; Messrs. Barton, Bell, Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, 
the senators porte | Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Johnson, of 

Those who voted in theafirmative are— ==>! izen, Johnson, of Lou. Knight, Lloyd, Marks, Mills, 

Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, | Nope, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Thomas, 
Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Holmes, Kane, | y,,, Dyke, Willey—24. 
King, Macon, Randolph, Rowan, Van Buren, W ite, | On the question to agree to the resolution re- 
Williams and Woodbury—19. {ported by the committee, in the following words: 

Those who voted in the negative are— | Resolved, That it is not expedient at this time, for 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, ; the United States to send any ministers to the con- 
Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Johnson, of | gress of American nations assembled at Panama, 
Kentucky, Johnston, of Lousiana, Kuight, Lioyd,! It was determined in the negative—yeas 19, nays 24. 
Marks, Mills, Noble, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford,' The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of the 
Seymour, Smith, Thomas, Van Dyke and Wiiley, 24. | senators present, 

A motion was made, by Mr. Van Buren, to amend, Poco who voted in the affrmative are— 
the resolution, by adding thereto the following: | Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, 

Resolved, That the constitution of the U. States, ! Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Holmes, Kane, 
in authorizing the president of the United States to King, Macon, Randolph, Rowan, Van Buren, White, 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent Williams, Woodbury—19. 
of the senate, to appoint, ‘ambassadors and other 
public ministers,” authorizes the nomination and ap- 
pointment to offices of a dipiomatie character only, ¢ 
existing by virtue of international laws; and does , 
not authorize the nomination and appolitment, (un- 
der the name of ministers), of representatives to an 
assembly of nations, like the proposed congress of | 
Panama, who, from the nature of their appointment, | 


must be mere deputies, unknown to the law of na-| sideration of the message of the president of the 
tions, and without diplomatic character or privilege. | United States of the 26th December, nominating 


Resolved, That the power of forming or entering, | Richard C. Anderson, John Sergeant and William B. 
(in any manner whatever), into new political asso- | Rochester, to the appointments therein mentioned, it 
ciations or confederacies, belongs to the people of | was determined in the aflfirmative—yeas 38, nays 6. 
the United States, in their sovereign character, be-| The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of 
ing one of the powers which, not having been dele- | the senators present, | 
gated to the government, is resepved to the states or} ‘Those who veted in the affirmative were 35. 
people; and that it is not within the constitutional; Those who voted in the negative are— 
power of the federal government to appoint deputies| Messrs. Eaton, Hayne, Randolph, Rowan, Williams, 
oc representatives of any description, to represent} and Woodbgry—6. 


| Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Beli, Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, 
ayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Johnson, of 
ky. Jobaston, of Lou. Knight, Lloyd, Marks, Mills, 
Nobie, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, 
Thomas, Yan Dyke, Willey—24. 

- On motion by Mr. Chase, that the committee on fo- 
reign relations be discharged from the further con- 
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On motion by Mr. Chandler, that, it being ten mi-| 
nutes past 12 o’clock,,.the senate do adjourn, it was 
determined in the negative, yeas 15, nays 29 

The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of 
the senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Benton, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, Dicker- 
son, Findlay, Hayne,’ Holmes, Johnson, of Ken. King, | 
Macon, Reed, Rowan, Williams, and Woodbury. 15. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Berrien, Boulizny, Chambers, 
Chase, Clayton, Eaton, Edwards, Harrison, Hend- 
ricks, Johnston, of Lou. Kane, Knight, Lloyd, Marks, 
Mills, Noble, Randolph, Robbins. Ruggles, Sanford, 
Seymour, Smith, Thomas, Van Buren, Van Dyke, 
White, and Willey.—29 

On motion of Mr. Mills, that the senate proceed to 
consider the nominations of Richard C. Anderson, 
John Sergeant, and Wm B. Rochester, contained in 
the message of the 26th December, it was determin- 
ed in the affirmative—-yeas 25, nays 19. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 








~ 





Messrs Barton, Bell, Boulizny, Chambers, Chase, | 
Clayton, Edwards, Harrison, Hendricks, Johnson, of | 
Ken Johnston, of Lou. Knight, Lloyd, Marks, Mills, | 
Noble, Reed, Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, | 
Smith, Thomas, Van Dyke, Willey—25. 

Those who voted in the nezative are— 


Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, | 
Dickerson, Eaton, Findlay, Hayne, Holmes, Kane, ! 
King, Macon, Rando!ph, Rowan, Van Buren, White, 


Williams, Woodburvy—19. 


On the question, ‘‘will the senate advise and con-| 
sent to the appointment of Richard C. Anderson? ”| 
it was determined in the affirmative—yeas 27, nays and procecdings thereon. 
| of the 22d, 23d, and 24th February, and of the 13th 
‘and 14th of March. 
| True extracts from the journal, 
| 


17. 

The veas and nays being desired by one fifth of the 
senators present. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Benton, Bouligny, Chambers, | 
Chase, Clayton, Edwards. Harrison, Hendricks, John- | 
son, of Ky. Johnston, of Lou Kane. Knight, Lloyd, | 
of Mass. Marks, Mills, Noble, Reed, Robbins, Rug-' 
gles, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, Thomas, Van Dyke, 
Willey—27 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, Dicker- | 
son, Eston, Findlay, Hayne, Holmes, King, Macon, | 
Randolph, Rowan, Yan Buren, White, Williams, | 
Woodbury 17. 

On the question, ‘‘will the senate advise and ¢on- 
sent to the appointment of John Sergeant?” it was, 
determined in the affirmative—Yeas 26, nays 18. | 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are — 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Bouligny, Chambers, Chase, 
@layton, Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Hendricks, | 
Johnson, of Ken Johnston, of Lou Kane, Knight, 
Lloyd, Marks, Mills, Noble, Ruggles, Sanford, Sey - 
xnour, Smith, Thomas, Van Dyke, Willey—26. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Benton, Berrien, Branch, Chandler, Cobb, 
Dickerson, Eaton, Hayne, Holmes, King, Macon, 
Randolph, Reed, Rowan, Van Buren, White, Wil- 
jiams, Woodbury—18. 

On the question, “will the senate advise and con- 
sent to the appointment ef Wm. B. Rochester?” it 
was determined in the affrmative—yeas 28, nays 16. 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of the 
senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Bell, Benton, Bouligny, Chambers, 
Chase, Clayton, Edwards, Findlay, Harrison, Hend- 


; 


| 








sicks, Johnsgn, of Ken. Johnston, of Lou. Kane, 
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Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Smith, Thomas, Van 
Dyke, Willey—25. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Berrien, Branen, Chandler, Cobb, Dicker- 
son, Eaton, Hayne, Holmes, King, Macon, Randolph, 
Ruwan, Van Buren, White, Williams, Woodbury— 
16. 

So it was 

Resolved, That the senate advise and consent to the 
appointments of Richard © Anderson, John Sergeant, 
and William B. Rochester, agreeably to their nomi- 
nations, réspectively,. 

Mr. Berrien submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat the injunction of secrecy be remove 
ed from the journal of the senate, on the subject of 
sending ministers to the assembly of American na- 
tions at Panama, and that the seeretary of the senate 
case the same to be published, viz: 

Resolutions of the senate of the 15th of February, 
and procecdings thereon. Proceedings of the seats 
of the 22d, 23d, and 24th February, and of the 13th 
and 14th of March. 

The senate proceeded to consider the resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Bell, that the senele adjourn, it 
was deterinined in the negutive—yeas 13, nays 29. 

On the question, ‘‘wiill the senaie agree to ihe re- 
solution?” it was determined in the aflirmative—yeas 
37. 

So if was 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be removed 
from the journal of the senate, on the subject or send- 
ing ministers to the ussembiv of American nations at 
Panama, and that the secretary of the senate cause 
the same to be published, viz: 

Resolutions of the senate of the 15th of February, 
Proceedings of the senate 


Friday, March 17, 1826. On motion of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, : 

Ordered, That the foliowing motion, submitted by 
Mr. Randolph, on the 21st February, and withdrawn 
on the 22nd February, be inserted on the journal: 

Resolved, That the senate having, on the lath day 
of February, passed the following resolutions: 

“Resolved Thut, upon the question whether the U, 
States shal! be represented in the congress of Pana- 
ma, the senate ought to act with open doors; unless 
it shall appear thatthe publication of documents, ne- 
cessary to be referred to in debate, wiil be’ prefu- 
dicia] to the existing negotiations. 

“Resolved, That the president be respectfully re- 
quested to inform the senate whether such objection 
exists tothe publication of the documents communi- 
cated by the executive, or any portion of them; and 
if so, to specify the parts, the publcation of which 
would, for that reason, be objectionable.” 

To which the president returned the following 
message in answer, viz: 

[Here is quoted the message, as given above in 
the proceedings of the 22nd February, | 

Resolved, That the senate cannot, consistentiv with 
a due sense of its constitutional rights and duties 
proceed, undeg the circumstances of the ease, to a 
further eonsideration of the question, whether or not 
it be expedient for the United States to sead a mis- 
sion to the congress at Panama, 

On motion by Mr. Randolph, 

Ordered, That the following motion, made by Mr. 
Randolph on the 14th March, and afterwards with- 
drawn, be entered on the journal. 

Resolved, That the states of South Carolina and 
Alabama, being unrepresented, in consequence o! 
the death of John Gaiitard and of Henry Chambers, 
and the state of Virginia being also unrepresented ©. 
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the unavoidable absence of Littleton Waller Taze- 
‘well; and the state of Mississippi, by the vote that 
Thomas B. Reed, one of the senators, be excused 
from voting, he not having had time to make up his 
opinion, so as to be prepared to vote understandingly 
on the question. = 

The senate cannot, on a question involving the dig- 
fity and neutrality of the United States, and the fun- 
damental principles of their union, and the peace 
and security of a great sub-division of the confede- 
Facy, proceed to consider the nomination, until the 
states shal] be more fully represented. 
~ On motion, by.Mr. Hayne, 

Ordered, That the injunction of seerecy be remov- 
ed from the foregoing proceedings, and that the se- 
cretary cause the same to be published. 

“ Tuesday, March 21, 1826. Mr. Benfon submited 
the following motion: 

Resolved, ‘That the injunction of secrecy be remov- 
ed from the president’s. message of December 26th 
1825, relative to the proposed assembly of American 
nations at Panama, and from all executive communi- 
cations made, and documents sent to the senate in re- 
lation thereto, and from all proceedings in the senate 
upon that subject, from which the injunction of se- 
crecy has not yet been removed; and that six thous- 
and copies of the whole be printed. Also, that the 
injunction of secrecy be removed from all communi- 
cations relative thereto, received from the executive 
since the senate’s decision upon the mission, and that 
an equal number thereof be printed as an appendix 
to the proceedings had, and documents first sent. 
Also, that all papers and documents sent, and com- 
munications made by the executive to the house of 
representatives, and not sent or made to the senate, 
shall in like manner be printed in a second appen- 
dix, distinguishing the papers and passages sent to 
the house and not to the senate, and those sent to the 
senate and notto the house. Alsv, that the resolu- 
tion of December 28th, shall be transferred to the 
jJegislative journal of the senate. 

' The senate proceeded to the consideration thereof. 

On motion by Mr. Wills, 

That the further consideration thereof be postpon- 
ed until to morrow; 

Jt was deterinined in the negative—yeas 6, nays 30. 

On the question to agree to the motion, (of Mr. 
Benton)— 

Jt was determined in the affirmative; yeas 33, nays 3. 

The yeas anc nays having been desired by one 
fifth of the senators present, those who voted in the 
affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barton, Benton, Berrien, Bouligny, Chand- 
Jer, Chase, Ciayton, Cobb, Dickerson, Eaton, Find- 
Jay, Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnson, 


of Ken. Johnston, Lou. Kane, King, Knight, Macon, | 
Marks, Noble, Reed, Robbjns, Rowan, Ruggles, San- 


ford, Smith, Van Buren, White, Willey, Woodbu- 
ry—33. 

Those who voted in the negative, are— 

Messrs. Edwards, Mills, Seymour—3. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The following message was transmitted by the pre- 
sident of the United States, on the 17th inst. | 
TO THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE U. STATES. 

Washington, March 15, 1826. 


In compliance with the resolution of the house of; 


the 5th ultimo, requesting me to cause to be laid be-| 
fore the house, so much of the correspondence be- 
tween the government of the United States, and the 
pew States of America or their ministers, respecting 
the proposed congress, or meeting of diplomatic 
agents at Panama, and such information respecting 
the general character of that expected congress, as 
ynay be in my possession, and as may, in my opinion, 


~~ --.. 


terest; and also, to inform the house, so far as in my 
opinion the public interest May allow, in regard to 
what objects the agents of the United States are ex. 
pected to take part in the deliberations of that con- 
gress: I now transmit to the house, areport from the 
secretary of state, with the correspondence and in- 
formation requested by the resolution. 

With regard to the objects in which the agents of 
the United States are expected to take part in the 
deliberations of that congress, I deem it proper to 
premise, that these objects did not form the only, nor 
even the principal motive for my acceptance of the 
invitation. My first and greatest inducement was to 
meet, in the spirit of kindness and friendship, an over-. 
ture made in that spirit by three sister republics of 
this hemisphere. The great revolution in human af- 
fairs which has brought into existence, nearly at the 
same time, eight sovereign and independent nations 
in our own quarter of the globe, has placed the United 
States in a situation not less novel, and scarcely less 
interesting, than that in which they had found them- 
selves, by their own transition from a cluster of co- 
lonies to a nation of sovereign states. The deliver- 
ance of the Southern American republics from the 
oppression under which they had been so long afflict- 
ed, was hailed with great unanimity by tle people of 
this union, as among the most auspicious events of 
the age. On the 4th of May, 1822, an act of congress 
made ap appropriation of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars ‘for such missions to the independent nations on 
the American continent, as the president of the Unit- 
ed States might deem proper.” 

In exercising the authority, recognized by this act, 
my predecessor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, appointed, successively, ministers 
plenipotentiary to the republics of Colombia, Buenos 
Ayres, Chiliand Mexico, Unwilling to raise, among 
‘the fraternity of freedom, questions of precedency 
and etiquette, which even the European monarchs 
had of late found it necessary, in a great measure, to 
discard, he despatched these ministers to Colombia, 
Buenos Ayres and Chili, without exacting from those 
republics, as, by the ancient principles of political 
primogeniture, he might have done, that the compli- 
mentof a plenipotentiary mission, should have been 
paid first by them to the United States. The instruc- 
| tions prepared, under his direction, to Mr. Anderson, 
the first of our ministers to the southern continent, 
coutain, at much length, the general principles, upon 
which he thought it desirable that our relations, po- 
litical and commercial, with these our new neigh- 
bors, should be established, for their benefit and ours, 
and that of the future ages of our posterity. A copy 
of so much of these instructions as relates to these ge-~ 
neral subjects, is among the papers now transmitted 
tothe house. Similar instructions were furnished to 
the ministers appointed to Buenos Ayres, Chili and 
Mexico; and the system of social intercourse, which 
it was the purpose of those missions to establish 
from the first opening of our diplomatic relations 
with those rising nations, is the most effective exposi- 
tion of the principles upon which the invitation, ta 
the congress at Panama, has been accepted by me, 
as well as of the objects of negotiation at that meet- 
ing in which it was expected that our plenipoten- 
tiaries should take part. 

The house will perceive that, even atthe date of 
these instructions, the first treaties between some of 
the soutbern republics had been concluded, by which 
they had stipulated among themselves this diplomatic 
assembly at Panama. And it will be seen with what 
caution, so far as it might concern the policy of the 
United States, and at the same time, with what frank- 
pess und good will. towards these nations, he gave 
countenance to their design of inviting the United 
States to this high assembly for consultation upon 
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be cOmmunicated without prejudice to the public in-| Americas) interests, Jt was not considered a cogclus 
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sive reason for declining this invitation, that the pro- 
posal for assembling such a congress had not first 
been made by ourselves. It had sprung from the 
urgent, immediate, and momentous common interests 
of the great communities struggling for indepen- 
dence, and, as it were, quickening into life. From 
them the proposition to us appeared respectful and 
friendly; from us to them, it could scarcely have 
been made, without exposing ourselves to suspicions 
of purposes of ambition, if not of domination, more 
suited to rouse resistance and excite distrust, than to 
conciliate favour and friendship. The first and pa- 
ramount principle, upon which it was deemed wise 
and just to lay the corner stone of all our future re- 
lations with them, was disinterestedness; the next, was 
cordial good will to them; the third was a claim of 
fair and equal reciprocity. Under these impressions, 
when the invitation was formally and earnestly given, 
had it even been doubtful, whetter any of the ob- 
jects proposed for consideration and discussion at the 
congress, were such as that immediate and important 
interests of the United States would be affected by 
the issue, I should, nevertheless, have determined, 
so far as it depended on me, to have accepted the in- 
vitation, and to have appointed ministers to attend 
the meeting. The proposal itself implied that the re- 
publics, by whom it was made, believed that impor- 
tant interests of ours or of theirs, rendered our at- 
tendance there desirabie. ‘They had given us notice 
that, in the novelty of their sitaation, and in the 
spirit of deference to our experience, they would 
be pleased to have the benefit of our friendly coun- 
sel. To meet the temper with which this proposal 
was made, with a cold repulse, was not thought con- 
genial to that warm interest in their welfare, with 
which the people and government of the union had 
hitherto gone hand in hand, through the whole pro- 
gress of the revolution. To insult them by a refusal 
of their overture, and then invite them to a similar 
assembly, to be called by ourselves, was an expe- 
dient which never presented itself to the mind. I 
would have sent ministers to the meeting, had it been 
merely to give them such advice as they might have 
desired, even with reference to their own interests, not 
involving ours. I would have sent them had it been 
merely to explain and set forth to them our reasons 
for declining any proposal of specific measures to 
which they might desire our concurrence, but which 
we might deem incompatible with our interests or 
our duties. In the intercourse between nations, tem- 
per isa missionary, perhaps mere powerful than ta- 
lent. Nothing was ever lost by kind treatment. 
Nothing can be gained by sullen repulses and aspir- 
ing pretensions. 

But objects of the highest importance, not only to 
the future welfare of the whole human race, but 
bearing directly upon the special interests of this 
union, will engage the deliberations of the congress 
of Panama, whether we are represented there or 
not. Others, if we are represented, may be affered 
by our plenipotentiaries, for consideration, having in 
view both these great results, our own interests, and 
the improvement of the condition of man upon earth. 
It may be, that, in the lapse of many centuries, no 
other opportunity, so favorable, will be presented to 
the government of the United States, to subserve the 
benevolent purposes of Divine Providence, to dis- 
pense the promised blessings of the Redeemer of 
munkind; to promote the prevalence in future ages, 
of peace on earth and good will to man, as will now 
be placed in their power, by participating in the de- 
liberations of this congress. 

Among the topics enumerated in official papers, 
published by the republic of Colombia, and adverted 
to in the correspondence now communicated to the 
house, as intended to be presented for discussion, at 


the meeting will not deeply affect the interests of the 
United States. Even those in which the belligerent 
states alone will take an active part, will have a pow- 
erful effect upon the state of our relations with the 
American, and probably with the principal European’ 
states. Were it merely that we might be correctly 
and speedily informed of the proceedings of the con- 
gress, and of the progress and issue of their negotia- 
tions, I should hold it adviseable, that we should have 
an accredited agency with them, placed in such con- 
fidential relations with the other members, as would 
ensure the authenticity and the safe and early trans- 
mission of its reports. Of the same enumerated 
topics, are the preparation of a manifesto, setting 
forth to the world the justice of their cause, and the 
relations they desire to hold with other Christian 
powers; and to form a convention of navigation and 
commerce, applicable both to the confederated states 
and to their allies. 
It will be within the recollection of the house, that, 
immediately after the close of the war for our inde- 
pendence, a measure closely analogous to this con- 
gress of Panama, was adopted by the congress of our 
confederation, and for purposes of precisely the same 
character. Three commissioners, with plenipoten- 
tiary powers, were appointed to negotiate treaties of 
amity, navigation and commerce, with ali the princi- 
pal powers of Europe. They met and resided for 
that purpose about one year at Paris; and the only 
result of their negotiations, at that time, was the first 
treaty between the Untied States and Prussia, memo- 
rable in the diplomatic annals of the world, and 
precious as a monument of the principles, in rela- 
tion to commerce and maritime warfare, with which 
our country entered upon her career as a member of 
the great family of independent nations. This treaty, 
prepared in conformity with the instructions of the 
American plenipotentiaries, consecrated three funda- 
mental principles of the foreign intercourse, which 
the congress of that period were desirous of establish- 
ing. First, equal reciprocity, and the mutual stipu- 
lation of the privileges of the most favored nation in 
the commercial exchanges of peace. Secondly, the 
abolition of private war upon the ocean; and, thirdly, 
restrictions favorable to neutral commerce, upon 
belligerent practices, with regard to contraband of 
war and blockades. A painful, it may be said a cala- 
mitous, experience, of more than forty years, has 
demonstrated the deep importance of these same 
principles, to the peace and prospesity of this nation, 
and to the welfare of all maritime states, and has il- 
lustrated the profound wisdom with which they were 
assumed as cardinal points of the policy of the union. 

At that time, in the infancy of their political exist- 
ence, under the influence of those principles of liber- 
ty and of right, so congenial to the cause in which they 
had just fought and triumphed, they were able but to 
obtain the sanction of one great and philosophical, 
though absolute, sovereign in Europe, to their liberal 
and enlightened principles. They couid obtain no 
more. Since then, a political hurricane has gone over 
three-fourths of the civilized portions of the earth, 
the desvlation of which, it may with confidence be 
expected, is passing away, leaving at least the Ame- 
rican atmosphere, purified and refreshed—And now, 
at this propitious moment, the new-born nations of 
this hemisphere, assembling by their representatives, 
at the Isthmus, between its two continents, to settle 
“e principles of their future international intercourse 
with other nations and with us, ask, in this great exi- 
gency, for our advice, upon those very fundamental 
maxims, which we, from our cradle, had first pro- 
claimed, and partially succeeded to introduce into the 
code of national law. : 

Without recurring to that total prostration of all 
neutral and commercial rights, which marked the 





Panama, there is scarcely one in which the result of 


progress of the late European wars, and which final. 
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}J involved the U. States in them, and adverting only 
to our political relations with these American nations, 
it is observable that, while in all other respects, those 
relations have been uniformly, and without excep- 
tion af the most friendly and mutually satisfactory 
character, the only causes of difference and dissen- 
sion between us and them, which ever have arisen, 
originated in those never failing fountains of discord 
and irritation, discriminations of commercial favor 
to other nations, licentiou :privateers, and paper 
blockades. I cannot, withou tdoiug injustice to the 
republics of Buenos Ayres and Colombia, forbear to 
acknowledge the candid and conciliatory spirit, with 
which they have repeatedly yielded to our friendly 
representations and remonstragces on these subjects: 
in repealing discriminative laws which operated to} 
qur Mandiccataes. and.in revoking the commissions | 
of their privateers. To which Colombia has added | 
the magnanimity of making reparation for unlawful | 
eaptures by some of her cruisers, and of assenting, 
in the midst of war, to treaty stipulations favorable to | 
neutral navigation. But the recurrence of these oc- | 








jthe exclusion of others, a commercial imtercours 
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which was the common possession of all. H could 
not be dane without encroaching «pon €xisting rights 
of the United States. The government of Russia has 
never disputed these positions, nor manifested the 
slightest dissatisfaction at their having been taken. 
Most of the new American republics have declared 
their entire assent to them; and they now propose, 
among the subjects of consultation at Panama, to 
take into consideration the means of making effectual 
the assertion of that principle, as well as the means 
of resisting interference from abroad, with the do- 
mestic concerns of the American governments. 


In alluding to these means, it would obviously be 
premature, at this time, to anticipate that which is 
o€ered merely as matter for consultation: or to pro- 
nounce upon those measures whieh have. been, or 
may be suggested. The purpose of this government 
is, to concur in none which would import hosti- 
lity to Europe, or justly excite resentment in any 
of her states. Should it be deemed advisable to con- 
tract any conventional engagement on this topic, 





casions of complaint has rendered the renewal of the | . 
discussions, which result in the removal of them, | Our views would extend no further than to 4 mutual 
necessary, while in the mean time injuries are sus- | pledge of the parties to the compact, to maintain the 
tained by merchants, and other individuals of the| principle in application to its own territory, and to 
United States, which cannot be repaired, and the re-| permit no colonial lodgments or establishment of 
medy lingers in overtaking the pernicious operation; Evropean jurisdiction upon its own soil; and, with 
of the mischief. The settlement of general princi- | Fespect to the obtrusive interference from abroad, if 
pies, pervading with equal efficacy all the American its future character may be inferred from that which 
states, can alone put an end to these evils, and can! has been, and, perhaps, still is, exercised in more 
alone be accomplished at the proposed assembly. than one of the new states, a joint declaration of. its 
If it be true that the noblest treaty of peace, ever | Character and exposure of it to the world, may be 
mentioned in history, is that by which the Cartha- | probably all that the occasion would require. Wheth- 
enians were bound to abolish the practice of sacri-, ¢r the United States should or should not be parties 
cing their awn children, because it was stipulated in| to such a declaration, may justly form a part of the 
Savor of hwnan nature, | cannot exaggerate to myself. deliberation. That there is an evil to be remedicd, 
the unfading glory, with which these United States , needs little insight mto the secret history of late 
will go forth in the memory of future ages, if, by their | Years to know, and that this remedy may best be con- 
friendly counsel, by their moral influence, by the certed at the Panama meeting, deserves, at least, the 
power of argument and persuasion alone, they car experiment of consideration. A concert of measures, 





prevail upon the American nations at Panama to sti- 
pulate, by general agreement among themselves, and 
so far as any of them may be concerned, the perpet- 
ual abolition of private war upon the ocean. 
we cannot yet flatter ourselyes that this may be ac- 
complished, as advances towards it, the establish- 
ment of the principle, that the friendly flag shall 
cover the cargo, the curtailment of contraband of war, 
and the proscription of fictitious paper blockades; 
engagements which we may reasonably hope will not 
prove impracticable, will, if successfully inculcated, 

edound proportionally to our honor, and drain the 
Sarinle of many a future sanguinary war. ‘The late 
president of the United States, in his message to con- 
gress, of the 2d of December, 1823, while announcing 
the negotiation then pending with Russia, relating 
to the North West coast of this continent, observed, 
that the occasion of the discussions to which that in- 
cident had given rise, had been taken for asserting 


asa principle, in which the rights and interests of the | 


United States were involved, that the American con- 
tinents, by the free and independent condition which 


they had assumed and maintained, were thencefor- | 
ward not to be considered as subjects for future, 


golonization, by any European power. The princi- 

le had first been assumed in that negotiation with 

ussia. Itrested upon a course of reasoning equally 
simple avd conclusive. 
existing European colonies, which it was in nowise 
intended to disturb, the two continents consisted of 
several sovereign and independent nations, whose ter- 
ritories covered their whole surface. By this, their 


jndependent condition, the United States enjoyed the | 


right of commercial intercourse with every part of 
their possessions. To attempt the establishment of 
@ colovy in those possessions would be to usurp, to 


With the exception of the ' 


|having reference to the more effectual abolition of 
the African slave trade, and the consideration of the 
‘light in which the politieal eondition of the island of 


And if; Hayti is to be regarded, are also among the subjects 


_mentioned by the minister from the republic of Co- 
_lombia, as believed to be suitable for deliberation at 
the congress. The failure of the negotiations with 
that republic, undertaken durinvg the late adininistra- 
tion, for the suppression of that trade, in compliance 
with a resolution of the house of representatives, in- 
dieates the expediency of listening with respectful 
attention to propositions which may contribute to the 
| accomplishment of the great end which was the puz- 
| pose of that resolution, while the result of those ne- 
gotiations will serve as admonition to abstain from 
pledging this government to any arrangement which 


| might be expected to fail of obtaining the advice and 


consent of the senate, b 
is ratifieation. 
Whether the political condition of the island: of 
Hfayti shall be brought at all into discussion at the 
meeting, may be a question for preliminary advisc- 
ment. There are in the political constitution of go- 
vernment of that people, circumstances which have 
hitherto forbidden the acknowledgment of them by 
the government of the United States, as sovereign 
and independent. Additional reasons for withholding 
that acknowledgment have recently been seen in 
their acceptance of~a nominal sovereignty by the 
grant of a foreign prince; under conditions equiva- 
lent to the coneession by them, of exclusive commer- 
‘cial advantages to one nation, adapted altogether to 
the state of colonial vassalage, and retaining little of 
independenee but the name. Our plenipotentiaries 


y a constitutional majority to 


will be instructed to present these views to the assem- 
bly at Panama: and, should they not be concurred 
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jn, to decline acceding to any arrangement which 
may be proposed upon different principles. 

The condition of the islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico is of deeper import and more immediate bear- 
ing upon the present interests and future prospects 
of our union. The correspondence, herewith trans- 
mitted, will show how earnestly it has engaged the 
attention of this government. The invasion of both 
these islands by the united forces of Mexico and Co- 
lombia, is avowedly ameng the objects to be matured 
by the belljgerant states at Panama. The convulsions 
to which, from the pceuliar composition of their 
population, they would be liable, in the event of such 
an invasion, and the danger therefrom resulting of 
their falling ultimately into the hands of some Euro- 
pean power, other than Spain, will pot admit of our 
jooking at the consequences to which the congress at 
Panama may lead with indifference. It is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon this topic, or to say more than 
that all our efforts, in reference to this interest, will 
be to preserve the existing state of things, the tran- 
quillity of the islands, and the peace and security of 
their inhabitants 

And, lastly, the congress of Panama is believed to 
present a fair occasion for urging upon all the new 
nations of the south, the just and liberal principles of 
religious liberty. Not by any interference whatever 
in their internal concerns, but by claiming for our 
citizens, whose occupations or interests may call 
them to occasional residence in their territories, the 
inestimable privilege of worshiping their Creator 
according to the dictates of their own consciences. 
This privilege,'sanctioned by the customary law of 
nations, and secured by treaty stipulationsin numer- 
ous national compacts; secured even to our own ci- 
tizens in the treaties with Colombia and with the fe- 
deration of Central America, is yet to be obtained in 
the other South American states and Mexico. Ex- 
isting prejudices are still struggling against it, which 


may, perhaps, be more successfully combatted at this | 


general meeting than at the separate seats of govern- 
ment of each republic. 

I can scarcely deem it otherwise than superflous 
to observe, that the assembly will be, in its nature, 
diplomatic, and not legislative. That nothing can be 
transacted there obligatory upon any one of the states, 
to be represented at the meeting, unless with the ex- 
press concurrence of its own representatives, nor 
even then, but subject to the ratification of its con- 
stitutional authority at home. The faith of the U. 
States to foreign powers cannot otherwise be pledg- 
ed. I shall, indeed, in the first instance, consider 
the assembly as merely consultative; and although the 
plenipotentiaries of the United States will be em- 
powered to receive and refer, to the consideration of 
their government, any proposition from the other 
parties tothe meeting, they will be authorized to con- 
clude nothing, unless subject to the definitive sanc- 
tion of this government, in all its constitutional 
forms. It has, therefore, seemed to me unnecessary 


the cause. It is to exact, as a preliminary to the 
meeting, that for the accomplishment of which thé 
meeting itself is designed. 
Among the inquiries which were thought entitled 
to consideration before the determination was taken 
to accept the invitation, was that, whether the mea- 
sure might not have a tendency to change the policy 
hitherto invariably pursued by the United States, of 
avoiding all entangling alliances, and all unnecessary 
foreign connexions. 
Mindful of the advice given by the father of our 
country, in his farewell address, that the great rule 
of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations,is, in ex- 
tending our commercial relations, to have with them 
as little political connexion as possible; and, faith- 
fully adhering to the spirit of that admonition, I can- 
not overlook the reflection, that the counsel of Wash- 
ington, in that instance, like all the counsels of wis- 
dom, was founded upon the circumstances in which 
our country and the world around us were situated, 
at the time, when it was given. That the reasons 
assigned by him for his advice were, that Europe had 
a set of primary interests, which to us had none, or 
avery remote relation. That hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
were essentially foreign to cur concerns. That our 
detached and distant situation invited and enabled us 
to pursue a different course. That, by our union and 
rapid growth, with an efficient government, the peri- 
od was not far distant, when we might defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when we might 
take such an attitnde as would cause our neutrality 
to be respected; and with reference to belligerant 
nations, might choose peace or war, as our interests, 
guided by justice, should counsel. | 

Compare our situation and the circumstances of 
that time, with those of the present day; and what, 
from the very words of Washington, then, would be 
his counsels to his countrymen now? Europe has 
still her set of primary interests, with which we 
have liitle or no relation. Our distant and de- 
tached situation with reference to Europe, remains 
the same. But, we were then the only independent 
nation of this hemisphere; and we were surrounded 
by European colonies, with the greater part of which 
we had no more intercourse, than with the inhabit- 
ants of another planet. Those colonies bave now 
been transformed into eight independent nations, ex- 
tending to our very borders. Seven of them repub- 
lics, like ourselves; with whom we have an im- 
mensely growing commercial, and must have, and 
have aiready, important political connexions. With 
reference to whom our situation is neither distant 
nor detached. Whose political principles and sys- 
tems of government, congenial with our own, must 
and will have an action and counter-action upon us 
and ours, to which we cannot be indifleyent if we 
would 

The rapidity of our growth, and the consequent 
increase of our strength, has more than realized the 





to insist, that every object to be discussed at the meet- 
ing, should be specified, with the precision of a judi- 
cial sentence, or enumerated with the exactness of a 
mathematical demonstration. The purpose of the 
meeting itself is to deliberate upon the great and 
common interests of several new and neighboring na- 
tions. Ifthe measure is new and without precedent, 
so is ie situation of the parties to it. That the pur- 


genes of the meeting are somewhat indefinite, far | 


rom being an objection to it, is among the cogent 
reasous for its adoption. It is not the establishment 
of principles of intercourse with one, but with seven 
or cight nations at onee. That, before they have had 
the means of exchanging ideas, and communicating 
with one another in common upon these topics, they 
should have definitively settled and arranged them in 
concert, is to require that the effect should precede 


anticipations of this admirable political legacy.— 
| Thirty years have nearly elapsed since it was writ- 
| ten, and in the interval, our population, our wealth, 
'our territorial extension, our power, physical and 


| moral, hasmearly trebled. Reasoning upon this state 


of things from the sound and judicious principles of 


| Washington, and must we not say, that the period 
‘which he predicted, as then not far off, has arrived? 
That .Imerica has a set of primary interests, which 
have none or a remote relation to Europe. That the 
interference of Europe therefore in those concerns 
should be spontaneously withheld by her upon the 
| same principles, that we have never interfered with 
hers; and that if she should interfere, as she may, by 
measures which may have a great and dangcrous re- 
: coil upon ourselves, we might be called in defence 
| of our own altars and firesides, to take an attitude 
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which would cause our neutrality to be respected, 
and choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 

The acceptance of this invitation therefore, far 
from conflicting with the counsel or the policy of 
Washington, is directly deducible from and confor- 
mable to it; nor is it less conformable to the views 
of my immediate predecessor, as declared in his 
annual message to congress, of the 2d of December, 
1823, to which I bave already adverted, and to an 
important passage of which, I invite the attention of 
the house. ‘The citizens of the United States,” 


‘vor of the liberty and happiness of their fellowmen 
on that, (the European), side of the Atlantic. In the 
wars of the European powers, in matters relating to 
themselves, we have never taken any part, nor does 
itcomport with our policyso todo. itis only when 

our rights are invaded, or seriously menaced, that we 
resent injuries, or make preparation for our defence. 
With the movements in this hemisphere, we are, of 
necessity, more immediately connected, and by cau- 
ses which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. The political system of the al- 
lied powers, is essentially different in this respect 
from that of America. This difference proceeds 
from that which exists in their respective govern- 
ments. And to the defence of our own, which has 
been achieved by the Joss of so much blood and trea- 
sure, and matured by the wisdom of their most en- 
lightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed 
unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amica- 
ble relations subsisting between the United States 
and those powers, to declare, that we should consi- 
der any attempt on their part, to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European power, we have 
notinterfered, and shall not interfere. But, with the 
governments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration, and on just principles, ac- 
knowledged, we could not view any interpositton, 
for tae purposes of oppressing them, or controiling 
én any other manner their destiny, by any Euro 

pean power, inany other light thanas the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. In the war between those new governments 
and Spain, we declared our neutrality at the timo of 
their recognition; and to this we have adhered, and 
shall continue to adhere, provided no change shall 
occur, which, in the judgment of the competent au- 
thorities of this government, shall make a corres- 
pouding change, on the partof the United States, in- 
dispensable tu their securities.” 

‘'o the question which may be asked, whether this 
meeting and the principles which may be adjusted 
and settied by it as rules of intercourse between 
the American nations, may not give umbrage to the 
holy league of European powers, or offence to Spain, 
itisdeemed a sufficient answer, that our attendance 
at Panama can give no just cause of umbrage or offence 


—_—— —— 








to either—and that the United States will stipulate 
nothing there which can give such cause. Here the} 
right of inquiry into our purposes and measures must | 
stop. The holy league of Europe itself was formed | 
without inquiring of the United States whether it 
would or would not give umbrage to them. ‘The 

tear of giving uimbrage to the holy league of Europe | 
was urged as a motive for denying to the American | 
pations the acknowledgment of their independence. | 
That it would be viewed by Spain as hostility to her, | 
was not ouly urged, but directly declared by herself. | 
The congress and administration of that day consulted | 
their rights and duties, and not their fears. Fully | 


ceteranued to give no pecdicss displeasure to any | 


foreign power, the United States can estimate the 
probability of their giving it, only by the right which 
any foreign state could have, to take it from their 
measures, Neither the representation of the U. States 
at Panama, nor any measure to which their assent 
may be yielded there, will give to the holy league, 
or any of its members, nor to Spain, the right to take 
offence. For the rest, the United States must still, 
as heretofore, take counsel from their duties, rather 
than their fears. 

Such are the objects in which it is expected that 
the plenipotentiaries of the United States, when 
commissioned to attend the meeting at the Isthmus, 
will take part; and such are the motives and purpo- 
ses, with which the invitation of the three republics 
wasaccepted. It was, however, as the house will 
perceive from the correspondence, accepted only 
upon condition that the nomination of commissioners 
for the mission, should receive the advice and con- 
sent of the senate. The concurrence of the house to 
the measure, by the appropriations necessary for 
carrying it into effect, is alike subject to its free de- 
termination, and indispensable to the fulfilment of the 
intention. 

That the congress at Panama will accomplish all, 
or even any of the transcendent benefits to the hu- 
man race, which warmed the conceptions of its first 
proposer, it were, perbaps,: indulging too sanguine a 
forecast of events to promise. It is, in its nature, 
a measure speculative and experimental. The bles- 
sing of Heaven may turn it to the account of hu- 
man improvement. Accidents unforeseen, and mis- 
chances not te be anticipated, may baffle all its high 
purposes, and disappoint its fairest expectations..— 
But the design is great, is benevolent, ishumane. It 
looks to the melioration of the condition of man. It 
is congenial with that spirit which prompted the dec- 
laration of our independence; which inspired the 
preamble of our first treaty with France; which dic- 
tated our first treaty with Prussia, and the instrue- 
tions under which it was negotiated: which filled 
the hearts and fired the souls of the immortal found- 
ers of our revolution. 

With this unrestricted exposition of the motives 
by which I have been governed, in this transaction, 
as well as of the objects to be discussed, and of the 
ends, if possible, to be attained by our representa- 
tion at the proposed congress, I submit the propriety 
of an appropriation, to the candid consideration, 
and enlightened patriotism of the legislature. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 





[The following report of the secretary of state to 
the president, accompanied the message of the pre- 
sident of the United States to congress on the subject 
of the Panama mission. | 

The secretary of state, to whom the president has 
referred that part of the resolution of the house of 
representatives, of the 3rd inst. which requests that 
he would cause to be laid before that house ‘‘so much 
of the correspondence between the government of 
the United States and the new states of America, or 
their ministers, respecting the proposed congress, or 
meeting of diplomatic agents at Panama, and ef such 
information respecting the general character of that 
expected congress, as may be in his possession,” has 
the honor now to report: 

That, during the last spring, he held, at the de- 
partment of state, separate conferences, on the 
same day, with the respective ministers of Colombia 
and Mexico, in the course of which, each of them 
verbally stated, that his government was desirous 
that the United States should be represented at the 
proposed congress, and that he was instructed to 
communicate an invitation to their government te 
send representatives to it; but that, as his govern- 
ment.did not know whether it would be agreeable or 
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not to the United States to receive such an invitation. | 
and, as it was not wished to occasion any embarrass- 
ment to them, he was charged informally to inquire. 
previous to the delivery of the invitation, whether it 
would be accepted, if given by both of the republics 
of Mexico and Colombia. It was also stated, by each 
of those ministers, that his government did not ex- 
pect that the United States would change their pre- 
sent neutral policy, nor was it desired that they 


proposed congress as might relate to the prosecution 
‘of the existing war with Spain. 

Having laid before the president what transpired 
at these conferences, his direction was received 
about a week after they had been held, to inform the 
ministers of Mexico and Colombia, and they were 
accordingly informed, that their communication was 
received with due sensibility tothe friendly consi- 
deration of the United States by which it had been 
dictated: that, of course, they could not make them- 
selves a party tothe war between the new states and 
Spain, nor to councils for deliberating on the means 
of its further prosecution; that the president believ- 
ed that such a congress, as was contemplated, might 
be highly useful in settling several important disputed 
questions of public Jaw, in arranging other matters 
of deep interest to the American continent, and in 
strengthening the friendship and amicable inter- 
course between the American powers: that, before 
such a congress, however assembled, it appeared to 
the president to be expedient to adjust, between the 
different powers to be represented, severa] prelimi- 
nary points, such as the subjects to which the atten- 
tion of the congress was to be directed, the nature 
and the form of the powers to be given to the diplo- 
matic agents who were to compose it, and the mode 
of its organization and itsaction. If these prelimi- 
nary points could be arranged in a manner satisfacto- 
ry to the United States, the ministers from Colombia 
and Mexico were informed that the president thought 
that the United States ought to be represented at Pa- 
nama. Each of those ministers undertook to trans- 
mit to his governmentthe answer which was thus 
given to both — 

In this posture the overture remained until the let- 
ters were received, which accompany this report, 
from the ministers of the republics of Mexico and 
Colombia, under date of the 2nd and 3rd November, 
1825. A similar answer was returned to each of 
those letters, in official notes; a copy of one of which 
is with this report. 

The first and only communication from the minis- 
ter of the republic of Central America to this depart- 
ment, in regard to the congress at Panama, is con- 
tained in his official note, a copy of which, together 
with a copy of the answer which was returned, will 
be found along with this report. 

Copies of conventions, containing stipulations re- 
specting the intended congress, are herewith report- 
ed, between— 

The republic of Colombia and that of Chili, 

The republic of Colombia and Peru. 


TT 


May last,( one of the papers now reported), to insti- 
tute at St. Petersburg, considering the lapse of time, 
and the great and lamented event which has lately 
occurred in Europe, perhaps there is no adequate 


reason for refraining from a communication of it to 


the house, which is recommended by its intimate 
connection with the interests of the new republics. 


About the same period with the date of that despatch, 
instructions were given to Mr. Everett, to inculcate 
on Spain the neeessity of peace, and toour ministers 
in France and England to invite the cabinets of Poris 
and London to co-operate in the sume work. The 
hope, not yet abandoned, was indulged, that, by an 


united exertion of all the great powers, and espe- 


cially of Russia, Spain might be brought to see her 


true interests in terminating the existing war. Other 


negotiations growing out of, and subordinate to, that 
which was authorized in the beforementioned de- 
spatch of the 10th of May, to Mr. Middleton, have 
been more recently commenced. They have for 
their object the prevention of disorder in the Spa- 
nish islands of Cubaand Porto Rico, and also to guard 
the United States against the danger of bad examples 
and excesses, of which in the course of events, those 
islands might become the theatre, as well as the con- 
servation of our commercial! and navigating interests, 
All which is respectfully submitted. 11.CLAY. 
Department of state, 14th March, 1826. 
The following is a list of the documents which ac- 
companied the report of the secretary of state, and 
which shall be laid before our readers as carly as 
practicable. 
LIST OF PAPERS. 

i. Mr. Adams, secretary of state, to Mr. Anderson, 
27th May, 1823.—Extracis. 

2. Mr. Salazar to Mr. Clay, 2d Nov. 1825.—Trans- 
lation. 

3. Mr. Obregon to same, 3d Nov. 1825.—Transla- 
tion. 

4. Mr. Canaz to same, 14th Nov. 1825.—Transla- 
tion. 

5. Mr. Clay to Mr. Salazar and to Mr. Obregon, 
30th Nov. 1825.—Copy. | 
6. Same to Mr. Canaz, 30th Nov. 1825.—Copy. 

7. Same to Mr. Salazar and to Mr. Obregon, 20th 
Dec. 1825.—Copy. 

8 Mr. Salazar to Mr. Clay, 30th Dec. 1825.—Trans 
lation. 

9. Mr.Obregon to same, 4th Jan. 1826. —Translation, 


10. Treaty between Colombia and Chili, do. 
il. Colombia and Peru, co, 
12, Colombiaand Guatemala, do. 
13. Colombia and Mexico, do. 


14. Mr, Clay to Mr. Middleton, 10th May, 1825.— 
Copy. 

15. Mr. Middleton to Mr. Clay, No. 49 
1825.—Copy. 

(a) Count Nesselrode to Mr. Middleton, 20th Aug. 
1825,—Translation. 


27th Ang. 
’ 8th Sept. 








The republic of Colombia and the federation of 
the centre of America; and 

The republic of Colombia and the Usited Mexican 
States. 

The secretary of state has also the honor to re- 
port to the president, extracts from the instructions 
which were given by the department of state to Mr. 
Anderson, on the twenty-seventh day of May. 1823, 
and copies of certain parts of the correspondence 
which, since the last session of congre?s, has taken 
place betweeu the executive of the United States, and 
the governments of Russia, France, Spain and Mexi- 
co, of which a descriptive list accompanies this re- 
port. In respect to the negotiation which Mr. Mid- 
dleton was authorized by the despatch of the 10th of 





16. Mr. Poinseit to Mr. Clay, No. 18, 13th Septem- 


ber, 1825,—Extract. 


17. Same tosame, No. 22, 28th September, 1825.-~ 


' Extract. 


18. Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsett, 9th November, 1625.— 
Copy. 

19. Same to Mr. Brown, 25th October, 1825 —Copy. 

20. Mr. Everett to Mr. Clay, No. 15, 2ist Nov. 
1825.—Extract. 

21. Same tosame, No. !7, 12th December, 1825.—~ 
Extract. 

22, Same to same, No. 18, Ist January, 1826.—Copy. 

23. Mr. Brown to same, No. 42, 10th January, 
1$26.—Copy. 

(a) Same to the baron de Damas, 2d January, 
1826.~-Copy. ~ 
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ir the above message and documents, the unpre- } the effort, to cast off the distant authority. When 
cedented number of ten thousand copies were order-| the epoch of separation between a parent state and 
ed to be printed. ] its colony, from whatever cause, arrives, the strug- 
gle for self-government on the one hand, and for 

[The following paper is No. 14 in the series—but| the preservation of power on the other, produces 
having put it into type before the receipt of the se-| mutual exasperation and leads to a most embittered 
ries, we are compelled fo give ita place here. We) and ferocious war. It is then that it becomes’ the 
shal] proceed regularly with the list of papers. } duty of third powers to interpose their humane offi- 


ces, and calm the passions, and enlighten the coun- 
Mr. Clay to Mr. Middleton, dated 10th May, 1825. cils of the parties. And the necessity of their ef- 


Sin: I am directed by the president to instruct you} forts is greatest with the parent country, whose priée 
to endeavor to engage the Russian government to con-| and whose wealth and power, swelled by the colo- 
tribute its best exertions towards terminating the} nial contributions, create the most repugnance to an 
existing contest hetween Spain and her cclonies, acquiescence in a severance which bas been or- 

Among the interests which, at this period, should| dained by Providence. 
most command the serious attention of the nations} In the war which has so long been raging between 
of the old and new world, no one is believed to have} Spain and her colonies, the United States have taken 
a claim so paramount as that of the present war. It} no part, either to produce or sustain it. They have 
has existed, in greater or less extent, seventeen years. | been inactive and neutral spectators of the passing 
Its earlier stages were marked by the most shocking} scenes. Their frankness forbids, however, that they 
excesses. and, throughout, it has been attended by! should say that they have beheld those scenes with 
an almost incalculable waste of blood and treasure. | feelings of indifference. They have, on the contra- 
During its continuance, whole generations have pas-| ry, anxiously desired, that other parts of this conti- 
sed away, without living to see its close, whilst oth-{ nent should acquire and enjoy that independence, 
ers have succeeded them, growing up from infancy| with which, by the valor and the patriotism of the 
to majority, without ever tasting the blessings of | founders of their liberty, they have been, under the 
peace. The conclusion of that war, whatever and, smiles of heaven, so greatly blessed. 
whenever it may be, must have a great efect upon! But, in the indulgence of this sympathetic fecling, 
Europe and America. Russia is so sitiiated as that,| they have not, for one moment. been unmindful of 
whilst she will be Jess directly affected than other’ the duties of that neutrality which they had delibes 
parts of Christendom, her weight and her councils rately announced, And the best proof of the fidelity 
must have a controlling influence on its useless pro- with which they have strictly fulfilled its obligations, 
traction or its happy termination. li this peculiar is furnished in the fact that, during the progress of 
attitude secures her impartiality, it draws to it great the war, they have been unjustly accused, by both 
responsibility in the decision which she may feel it parties, of violating their declared neutrality. Butit 
pe ony to make. The predominance of the power is now of little consequence to retrace the causes 
of the emperor is every where felt. Europe, Ameri-| remote or proximate, of the revolt of the Spanish co- 
ca, and Asia, all own it. It is with a perfect knowledge, lonies. The great and much more important consi- 
of its vast extent and the profoundest respect for the deration which will, no doubt, attract the attention 
wisdom and the justice of the august personage who of his imperial majesty, is the present state of the 
wields it, that his enlightened and humane councils contest. The principles which produced the war, 
are now invoked. | and those which may be incorporated in the institu- 

In considering that war, as in considering all tions of the new states, may divide the opinions of 
others, we should look back upon the past, delibe- men. Principles, unhappily, are too often the sub- 
rately survey its present condition, and endeavor, if ject of controversy. But notorious facts are incon- 
possible, to catch a view of what is tocome. With, testible. They speak a language which silences all 
respect to the first branch of the subject, it is, per-; speculation, and should determine the judgment and 
haps, of the least practical importance. No states-| the conduct of states, whatever may be the school 
man can have contemplated the colonial relations of| in which their rulers are brought up or practised, and 
Europe and continental America, without farsepaing | whatever the social forms which they would desire 
that the time must come when they would cease.—! toseeestablished. And it is to the voice of such facts 
That time might have been retarded or accelerated, | that Europe and America are now called upon pa- 
but come it must, in the great march of human events. | tiently to listen. 

Ap attempt of the British parliament to tax, without; And, in contemplating the present state of the war, 
their consent, the py ny colonies, now these’ what are the circumstances which must forcibly 
United States, produced the*war of our revolution, | strike every reflecting observer? Throughout both 
and led to the establishment of that independence | continents, from the western limits of the U. States 
and freedom which we now so justly prize. Mode-| to Cape Horn, the Spanish power is subdued. The 
ration and forbearance, on the part of Great Bri-| recent decisive victory of Ayachuco has annihilated 
tain, might have postponed, but could not have pre-| the last remains of the Spanish force. Not a foot of 
vented our ultimate separation. The attempt of Bo-| territory, in all that vast extent, owns the dominion, 
naparte to subvert the ancient dynasty of Spain, | not a bayonet sustains the cause of Spain The war, 
ze to place on its throne a member of his own fa-! in truth, has ended. It has been a war between a con- 
mily, no doubt hastened the independence of the, tracted corner of Europe, and an entire continent; 
Spanish colonies. If he had not been urged by his between ten millions of people, amidst their own 
ambition to the conquest of the peninsula, those co-| extraordinary convulsions, fighting, at a distance, 
lonies, for along time to come, might have continued! across an ocean of three thousapd miles in extent, 
quietly to submit to the parental sway. But they must against twenty millions contending at home, for their 
have inevitably thrown it off, sooner or Jater. We| lives, their liberty and their property Hencefor- 
may imagine that a vast continent, uninhabited, or} ward, it will present only the image of a war be- 
thinly peopled by a savage and untutéred race, may | tween an exhausted dwarf, struggling for power and 
be governed by a remote country, blessed with the| empire, against a refreshed giant, combatting for 
lights and possessed of the power of civilization; | freedom and existence. ‘Too much confidence is re- 
but it is absurd to suppose that this same continent! posed in the enlightened judgment of his imperial 
in extent twenty times greater than that of the pa-/ majesty, to allow of the belief, that he will permit 
rent country, an@ doubling it in a population equally | any abatement of his desire to see such a war for- 
civilized, should not be able, when it chooses, to make! mally terminated, and the blessings of peace restor- 
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ed, from sympathies which he may feel, however 
strong, for the unhappy condition of Spain. These 
very sympathies will naturally lead his imperial ma- 
jesty to give her the best and most friendly advice in 
her actual posture. And in what does that consist? 
His imperial majesty must be tbe exclusive, as he is 
the most competent judge. But it wili not be deem- 
ed inconsistent with respect, to inquire, if it de pos- 
sible to believe that Spaiu can bring the new states 
again under her dominion? Where does the remot- 
est.prospect of her success break out? In Colombia, 
Mexico or Peru? The rv conquest of the U. States, 
by Great Britain, would not be a more mad and hope- 
less enterprize than that of the restoration of the 
Spanish power on those continents. Some of the 
most considerable of the new states have established 
goveroments, which are in full and successful opera- 
tion, regularly collecting large revenues, levying and 
maintaining numerous and well appointed armies, 
and already Jaying the foundations of respectable 
marines. While they are consolidating their institu- 
tions at home, they are strengthening theinselves 
abroa‘l by treaties of alliance among themselves, and 
of the amity and commerce with foreign states. Is 
the vain hope indulged that intestine divisions with- 
in the new states will arise, which may lead to the 
recall of the Spanish power, as the Stuarts were re- 
called in England, and the Bourbons in France, a 
the close of their respective revoiutions? 

We shou'd not deceive ourselves. Amidst all the 
political changes, which the new states are destined 
to be the theatre, whatever party or power may be 
uppermost, one spirit will animate them all, and 
that is, an invincible aversion from all political con- 
nexion with Spain, and an unconquerable desire of 
independence. It could not be otherwise. They 
have already tasted the fruits of independence. And 
the contrast between what their condition now1is, in 
the possession of her commerce, liberal institutions 
and all the faculties of their country, and its population 
allowed full physical and moral developement, and 
what it was, under Spain, cramped, debased, and 
degraded, must be fatal to the chimerical hope of that 
monarchy, if it be cherished, by any means whatever 
to re-establish her power. The cord which binds a co- 
lony toits parent country, being once broken, is never 
repaired. A recollect:on of what was inflicted and 
what was borne, durin: the existence of that rela- 
tion, the pride of the former governing power, and 
the sacrifices of the interests of the colony to those 
of the parent, widen and render the breach between 
them, whenever it occurs, perpetual. And if, as we 
may jistly suppose, the enbiltered feelings excited 
by an experience of that unequal connexion, are to 
proportion to the severity of ihe parental rule, they 
must operate with irresistible force on the rupture 
which has taken place betwen Spain and her colo- 
nies, since in no other instance hus it been exerted 
with such unmitigated rigor. 

Viewing the war as practically terminated, so far, 
at least, as relates to Spanish exertion on the conti- 
nent, in considering the third branch of the inquiry 
which I proposed, let us endeavor to anticipate what 
may be expected to happen, if Spain obstinately per- 
severes in the refusal to conclude a peace. If the war 
has only a nominal continuance, the new republics 
cannot disband their victorious arinics without cul- 
pable negiect of all the maxims of prudence and pre- 
caution. Aud the -.first observation that occurs is, 
that this protracted war must totally change its 
character and its objects. Instead of being a war of 
offensive operations, in which Spain has Deen carrying 
on hostilities in the bosom of the new states, it will 
become one to her of a defensive nature; in which all 
her future exertions must be directed to the protec- 
tion and defence of her remaining insular possessions, 
And thus the Peninsula, instead of deriving the reve- 


al 


nue and the aid so necessary to the revival of its pros- 


'perity, from Cuba and Porto Rico, must be further 


drained to succour those islands. For it cannet be 
doubted that the new states will direct their combin- 
ed and unemployed forces to the reduction of those 
valuable islands. They will naturally strike their 
enemy wherever they can reach him. And they 
will be stimulated to the attack by the.double motive 
arising from the richness of the prize, and from the 
fact that those islands constitute the rendezvous of 
Spain, where are concentrated, and from which issue, 
ail the means of annoying them which remain to her. 
The success of the enterprise is by no means impro- 
bable. Ther proximity to the islands, and their arm- 
ies being perfectly accjimated, will give to the united 
efforts of the republics great advantages. And, if 
with these be taken into the estimate the importance 
and well known fact, that a large portion of the in- 
hibitants of the islands is predisposed to a separation 
from Spain, and would, therefore, forma powerful 
jauxiliary to the republican arms, their success be- 
‘comes ailmostcertain. But even if they should prove 
|incompetent to the reduction of the islands there can 
be but little doubt that the shattered remains of Spa- 
|nish commerce would be swept from the ocean. The 
‘advantages of the positions of Colombia and Mexico 
| for annoying that commerce, inthe gulf of Mexico and 
the Carribean sea, must be evident from the slight- 


jest observation. In fact, Cuba is in the mouth of @ 


sack, which is held by Colombia and the United Mexi- 
can states. And if, untiappily for the repose of the 
world, the war should be continued, the coasts 
of the Peninsuia itself may be expected soon to 
swarm with the privateers of the republics. If, on 
the contrury, Spain should consent to put an end to 
the war, she might yet preserve what remains of her 
former American possessions. And surely the reten- 
tion of such islands as Cuba and Porto Rico is emi- 
nently worthy of serious consideration, and should 
satisfy a reasonable ambition. The possessions fof 
Spain in the West Indies would be stil! more valua- 
bie than those of any other power. The war ended, 
lier commerce would revive, and there is every rea- 
son to anticipate, from the habits, prejudices and 
tastes of the new republics, that she would find in 
the consumption of their population, a eonstantly 
augmenting demand for the produce of her industry 
now exciuded from its best markets. And her ex- 
perience, like that of Great Britain with the United 
States, would demonstrate thai the value of the com. 
mercial intercourse would .more than indemnify the 
loss, whilst it is unburdened with the expense, incis 
dent to political connection. 

A subordinate consideration, which should not be 
overlouked, is, that large egfates are owned by Spa- 
nish subjects, resident in Main, winch may possioly 
be confiscated, if the war dec wantonly continued. If 
that measure of rigor shal! not be adupted, their ia- 
comes must be greatly diminished, during a state of 


‘war, These incomes, upon the restoration of peace, 


or the proceeds of the sales of the estates themselves, 
might be drawn to Spain, and would greatly contri- 
bute towards raising her from her present condition 
of embarrassment and languishment. ff peace should 
be longer deferred, and the war should tage the pro- 
/bable direction which has been supposed during its 
j) further progress, other powers, not now parties, may 
| be coljaterally drawn into it. From much !ess con- 
‘siderable causes, the peace of the world has been of- 
ten disturbed. From the vicinity of Cuva to the 
United States, its valuable commerce, and the nature 
of its population, their government cannot ve indif- 
ferent to any political change to which that island 
may be destined. 

Great Britain and France also have deep interest 
in its furtunes, which must keep them wide awake to 
all those changes. In short, what Kucopean state has 
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not much at stake, direct or indirect, in the destiny, 
be it whatit may, of that most valuable of all the West 
India islands? The reflections and the experience of 
the emperor, on the vicissitudes of war, must have 
impressed him with the solemn duty of all govern- 
ments to guard against even the distant approach of 
that most terrible of all scourges, by every precaution 
with which human prudence and foresight can sur- 
round the repose and safety of states. 

Such is the view of the war between Spain and 
the new republics, which the president desires you 
most earnestly, but respectfully, to present to his im- 
perial majesty. From this view, it is evident, that it 
is not so much for the new states themselves, as for 
Spain, that peace has become absolutely necessary. 
Their independence of her, whatever intestine divi- 
sions may, if intestine divisions shall yet unhappily 
await them, is fixed and irrevocable. She may, in- 
deed, by a blind and fatal protraction of the war, yet 
lose more: gain, for her, is impossible. In becoming 
the advocate for peace, one is the true advocate of 
Spain. If the emperor shall, by his wisdom, enlighten 
the councils of Spain, and bring home to them a con- | 
viction of their real interest, there can be no fears of 
the success of his powerful interposition. You are 
authorized, in the spirit of the most perfect frank- 
ness and friendship which bave ever characterized 
all the relations between Russia and the United 
States, to disclose, without reserve, the feelings and 
the wishes of the United States, in respect to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. They are satisfied with the present 
condition of those islands, now open to the commerce 
and enterprise of their citizens. They desire, for 
themselves, no political change in them. If Cuba 
were to declare itself independent, the amount and 
the character of its population render it improbable 
that it could maintain its independence. 

Such a premature deciaration might bring about 
a renewal of those shocking scenes of which a neigh- 
boring island was the afflicting theatre. There could 
be no effectual preventive of those scenes, but in the 














guaranty, and a large residentforce of foreign pow- 
ers. The terms of sucha guaranty, in the quotas 
which each should contribute, of sucha force, would 
create perplexing questions of very difficult adjust- 
ment, to say nothing of the continual jealousies which 
could be in operation. In the state of possession 
which Spain bas, there would be a ready acquies- 
cence of those very foreign powers, all of whom 
would be put into angry activity upon the smailest 
prospect of a transfer of those islands. The United 
States could not, with indifference, see such a trans- 
fer to any European power. And if the new repub- 
lies, or either of thera, were to conquer them, their 
maritime force, as it now is, or, for a long time to 
come,is likely to be, would keep up constant apprehen- 
sions of their safety. Nor is it believed that the new 
states desire, or will attempt the acquisition, unless 
they shali be compelled, in their own defence, to 
make it by the unnecessary prolongation of the war. 
Acting on the policy which is here unfolded, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, although they would 
have been justified to have seized Cuba and Porto Ri- 
co,in the first protection of the lives and the commerce 
of their citizens, which have been a prey to infamous 
pirates, finding succour and refuge ip Spanish terri- 
tory, have signally displayed their patience and mo- 
deration by a scrupulous respect of the sovereignty 
af Spain, who was herself bound, but has utterly fail- 
ed, to repress those enormities. 

Finally, the president cherishes the hope that the 
eniperor’s devotion to peace, no less than his friend- 
ship for Spain, will induce him to lend the high an- 
thority of his name to the conclusion of a war, the 
further prosecution of which must have the certain 
elfectof an useless waste of human life. No power 
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has displayed more solicitude for the repose of the ; 


world, than Russia, who has recently given the strong- 

est evidence of her unwillingness to disturb it in the 

east, by unexampled moderation and forbearance. 

By extending to America the blessings of that peace 

which, under the auspices of his imperial majesty, 

Europe now enjoys, all parts of this continent will 

have grateful occasion for regarding him, as the Un- 

ited States ever have done, as their most potent and 

faithful friend. , 

This dispatch is confined to your discretion to be 
communicated in extenso, or its contents disclosed in 
such other manner, to the government of Russia, as 
shall appear to you most likely to accomplish its object. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your 
obedient and very humble servant, H. CLAY. 

1. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Adams, secretary of state, 
to Mr. Anderson, minister plenipotentiary to Colom- 
bia, dated 27th May, 1823. 

“The revolution which has severed the colonies of 
Spanish America from European thraldom, and left 


them to form self-dependent governments as mem- 


bers of the society of civilized nations, is among the 
most important events in modern history. As a gen- 
eral movement in human affairs, it is perhaps no 
more than a developement of principles first brought 
into action by the separation of these states from 
Great Britain, and by the practical illustration given 
in the formation and establishment of our union, to 
the doctrine that voluntary agreement is the only 
legitimate source of authority among men; and that 
all just government is acompact. It was impossible 
that such a system as Spain had established over her 
colonies, should stand before the progressive im- 
provements of the understanding in this age, or that 
the light shed upon the whole earth by the results of 
our revolution should leave in utter darkness the re- 
gions immediately adjoining upon ourselves. The 
independence of the Spanish colonies, however, 
has proceeded from other causes, and has been 
achieved upon principles in many respects different 
from ours. In our revolution the principle of the 
social compact was from the beginning, in immediate 
issue. It originated in a question of right, between 
the government in Europe, and the subject in Ame- 
rica. Our independence was declared in defence of our 
liberties, and the attempt to make the yoke, a yoke of 
oppression, was the cause and the justification for 
casting it off. 

The revolution of the Spanish colonies was not 
caused by the oppression under which they had been 
held, however great ithad been. Their independence 
was first forced upon them by the temporary subjuga- 
tion of Spain herself to aforeign power. They were, 
by that event, cast upon themselves, and compelled 
to establish governments of their own. Spain, through 
al] the vicissitudes of her own revolutions, has clung 
to the desperate hope, of retaining, or of reclaiming 
them to her own control; and has waged, to the ex- 
tent of her power, a disastrous war to that intent. 

In the mind of every rational man, it has been 
for years apparent that Spain can never succeed to 
recover her dominion where it has been abjured, 
nor is it probable that she can long retain the small 
remnant of her authority yet acknowledged in some 
spots of the South American continent. 

The political course of the United States, from the 
first dawning of South American independence, has 
been such as was prescribed by their relative duties 
to all the parties. Being on terms of peace and amity 
with Spain, through all the changes of her own go- 
vernment, they have considered the struggles of the 
colomes for independence as a case of civil war, 
to which their national obligations prescribed fo them 
to remain neutral. Their policy, their interest, and 
their feeiings, all concurred to favor the cause of the 
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colonies; and the principles upon which the right of from maintaining the contest, and by unreasonably 


independence has been maintained by the South Ame- 
ricap patriots, have been approved, not only as iden- 
tical with those upoa which our own independence 
was asserted and schieved, but as involving the whole 
theory of govertment on the emphatically American 
foundation of the sovereignty of the people, and the 
unalienab# rights of man. To a cause reposing up- 
on this 2asis, the people of this country never could 
be icdifferent, and their sympathies have accordingly 


_ pee, with great unanimity and constancy, enlisted 
The sentiments of the government of 


in its favor. 
the United States, have been in perfect harmony 
with those of their people, and while forbearing, as 
their duties of neutrality prescribed, from every 
measure which could justly be construed as hostile 
to Spain, they have exercised all the moral influence 
which they possessed to countenance and promote 
the cause of independence. 


eventual success was maiatained by Spain, the Unit- 


ed States could not recognize the independence of 
the colonies, as existing de facto, without trespass- 


ing on their duties to Spain, by assuming as decid- 


ed that which was precisely the question of the war. 
In the history of South American independence, 
there are two periods clearly distinguishable from 
The first, that of its origin, when it was 
rather a war of independence against France than 
against Spain, and the second, from the restoration of 
Since that period, 
the territories, now constituting the Republic of Co- 
Jombia, have been the only theatre upon which Spain 
has been able to maintain the conflict offensively, 


Bat 
when, in 1815, she made her greaiest etfort in the ex- 


each other. 


Ferdinand the seventh, in 1814. 


with even a probable color of ultimate success. 


pedition frcm Cadiz, commanded by Morillo, Mexico 


Peru, and Chili, were yet under her authority, and 
had sbe succeeded in reducing the coast of Terra Fir- 
ma and New Grenada, the provinces of La Plata, di- 
vided among themseives, and weakened by the Por- 
tuguese occupation of Monte Video, would probably 
not have held out againsther long. This atieast was 


So long as a contest of 
arms, witha rational or even remote prospect of | unequivocally existed in fact. 


withholding her acknowledgment, to deprive the in- 
dependents of their right to demand the acknowledg- 
mentof others. To fix upon the precise dime, when 
the duty to respect the prior sovereign right of Spain 
should cease, and that of yielding to the claim of ac- 
kuowlecgment would commence, was a subject of 
great delicacy, and, to the president, of constant and 
anxious solicitude. It naturally became, in the first 
instance, a proper subject of consultation, with other 
powers, having relations of interests to themseives, 
with the newly opened countries, as well as influence 
in the general affairs of Europe. In August, 1818, a 
formal proposal was made to the British government 
for a concerted and cotemporary recognition of the 
independence of Buenos Ayres, then the only one of 
the South American states, which, having deciared in- 
dependence, had no Spantsh force contending against 
it within its borders, and where it, therefore, most 
The British govern- 
ment declined accepting the proposal themselves, 
without, however, expressing any disapprobation of 
it; without discussing it as a question of principle, 
and without assigniug any reason for the refusal, 
other than that it did not then suit with their policy. 
it became a subject of consideration at the delibera- 
tions of the congress of Aix La Chapelie, in October, 
1818. There is reason to believe that it disconcert- 
ed projects, which were there entertained, of engag- 
ing the European alliance, in actual operation against 
the South Americans, as it is well known that a plan 
for their joint mediation, between Spain and her co- 
lonies, for restoring them to her authority, was ac- 
tually matured and finally failed at that place, only 
by the refusal of Great Britain to accede to the con- 
dition ofemploying force eventually against the South 
,; Americans for its accomplishment. Some dissatis- 
faction was manifested by several members of the 
congress at Aix La Chapelle, at this avowal, on the 
part of the U. States, of their readiness to recognize 
the independence of Buenos Ayres. 

The reconquyest in the campaign of 1819, of New 
Grenada to the patriot cause, was immediately fol- 


the calculation of her policy, and from the geographi- | lowed by the formation of the republic of Colombia, 


cal position of these couniries, which may be term- 


ed tne neart of South America, the conclusion migh 
well be drawn that if the power of Spain could no 


be firmly reseated there, it must be on her part a 
fruitiess struggle to maintain her supremacy in any 
The expedition of 
Morillo, on its first arrival, was attended with sig- 
The whole 


part of the Awerican continent. 


nal success—Carthagena was taken. 


consisting of three great divisions of the preceding 
t| Spanish government, Venezuela, Cundinamarca and 
t| Quito. It was soon succeeded by the dissolution of 
the Spanish authority in Mexico; by the revolution in 
Spain itself; and by the military operations whicli re- 
sulted in the declaration of independence in Peru. 
in November, 1820, was concluded the armistice be- 
tween the generals Morillo and Bolivar, together with 


coast of l'erra Firma was occupied, and New Grena- 
da was entirely subdued. A remnant of patriots in 
Venezuela, with their leader Bolivar, returning from 
expulsion, revived the cause of independence, and 
after the campaign of 1819, in which they reconquer- 
ed the whole of New Grenada, the demonstration be- 
came complete, that every etlort of Spain to recover 





the South America continent must thenceforward be 


a desperate waste of her own resources, and that the | ; 
truest friendship of other nations to her would con- | fundamental Jaw of 1ith December, 1819, was noti- 
sist in making her sensible that her own interest | fied to this government, by its agent, the late Don 
would be best consulted, by the acknowledgment of | Manuel Torres, on the 20th of February, 1821, with 
that independence which she could ne longer effectu- ! a request that it might be recognized by the govern- 


ally dispute. 


‘Yo this conclusion the government of the United 
States had, at an earlier period, arrived. But, from 
that emergency, the president has considered the 
question of recognition, both ip a moral and political 
view, as merely a question of the proper time. While 
Spain could entertain a reasonable hope of maintain- 
ing the war, and of recovering her authority, the ac- 
kuowiedginent of the colonies, as independent states, 
would have been a wrong to her; but-she had no 
right, upon the strength of this principle, to maintain 


— 


civilization. 





a subsequent treaty, stipulating that in case of the 
renewal of the war, the parties would abstain from 
all hostilities and practices not consistent with the 


modern law of nations, and the humane maxims of 
In February, 1821, the partial indepen- 
dence of -Mexico was proclaimed at Yguala; and in 
August of the samo year was recognized by the Span- 
ish vice-roy and captain general O’Donoju at Cordova. 

The forination of the republic of Colombia, by the 


tment of the United States, and a proposal for the ne- 


gotiation of treasies of commerce and navigation, 
founded upon the basis of reciprocal utility and perfect 
equality, as the most efficacious means of strengthen- 
ing and increasing the relations of amity between the 
two republics. 

The request and proposal were renewed in a letter 
from Mr. Torres, of the 30th of November, 1521, 
and azain repeated on the 2d of January, 1822. Tu 
the interval, since the first Cemand, the general con- 
gress of the new republic had assembied, and formed 


the pretension, after she was manifestly disabled | a constitution, founded upon the principles of populer 
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tation, and divided into legislative, execu- 

_ tive, and judicial authorities. The government, un. 
der this constitution, had been organized, and was in 
full operation; while, during the same period, the | 
principal remnant of the Spanish force had been de- | 
stroyed by the battie of Carabobo, and its last frag- 
ments were confined to the two places of Porto Ca- 
bello and Panama. 

Under these ciroumstances, a resolution of the 
house of representatives of the United States, on the 
30th of January, 1822, requested of the president to 
lay before the house the communications from the 
agents of the United States, with the governments 
south of the United States, which had declared their 
independence; and those from the agents of such go- 
vernments here, with the secretary of state, tending 
to shew the political condition of their governments, 
and the state of the war between them and Spain. 
In transmitting to the house the papers called for 
by this resolution, the president, by his message of 
Sth Mareh, 1822, declared his own persuasion that 
the time had arrived when, in strict conformity to the 
law of nations and in the fulfilment of the duties of 
equal and impartial justice to all parties, the acknow- 
Jedgment of the independence declared by the Spa- 
nish American colonies could no longer be withheld. 
Both houses of congress having almost unanimously 
concurred with these views of the presidefit, an ap- 
propriation was made by Jaw, (4th May, 1822,) for 
such missions to the independent nations on the Ame- 
rioan continent, as the president should deem pro- 
per. 

On the day after the president’s message of the 8th 
of March, the Spanish minister, Anduaga, addressed 
to this department a remonstrance against the mea- 
sure which it reseommended, anda solemn protest 
against the recognition of the governments mentioned, 
of the insurgent Spanish provinces of America. He 
was answered on the 6th of April, by aletter recapit- 
ulating the circumstances under which the govern- 
ment of the United States had ‘‘yielded to an obliga- 
tion of duty of the highest order, by recognizing, as 
independent states, nations which, after deliberately 
asserting their right to that character, had anaintain- 
ed and established it against all the resistatiwhich 
had been, or could. be, brought to oppose it.”? On 
the 24th of April, he gave information that the Spa- 
nish government had disavowed the treaty of 24th 
August, 1821, between the captain general O’Donoiu 
and colonel Iturbide, and had denied the authority of 
the former to conclude it. . 

On the 12th of February, 1822, the Spanish extra- 
ordinary cortes adopted the report of a committee 
proposing the appointment of commissioners to pro- 
ceed to South America to negotiate with the revolu- 
tionary patriots concerning the relations to be esta- 
blished thereafter, in regard to their connexion with 
Spain. They declared, at the same time, all treaties 





made with them before that time, by Spanish com- 
manders, implying any acknowledgment of their in- 
dependence, null and void, as not having been autho- 
rized by the cortes; and on the next day, they pas- 
sed three resolutions, the first annulling, expressly, 
the treaty between O’Donoju and Iturbide. 

The second, “That the Spanish government, by a 
declaration to all others with which it has friendly 
relations, make known to them, thatthe Spanish na- 
tion will regard, at any epooh, as a violation of the 
treaties, the recognition, either partial or absolute, of 
the independence of the Spanish provinces of ultra- 
‘mer, so longas the dissensions which exist between 
some of them, and the metropolis, are not terminated, 
with whatever else may serve to convince foreign 
govefYnments, that Spain has not yet renounced any 





of the rights belonging to it in those countries.” 
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The third resolution recommended to the gevern- 
ment to take all necessary measures, and to apply to 
the cortes for the needed resources, to preserve and 
recover the authority of Spaia in the ultra-marine 
provinces, R 

These measures of the cortes were not known to 
the presigent of the United States when he sent to 
congress his message of the 8th of March. But in- 
formition‘of them was received while the Kul, mak- 
ing an appropriation for the missions, was before con- 
gtess; and, onthe 25th of April, a resdifition of the 
senate requested of the president any information he 
might have, proper to be disclosed, from our minis- 
ter at Madrid, or from the Spanish minister, resident 
in this country, concerning the views of Spain rela- 
tive to the recognition of the independence of the 
South American colonies, and of the dictamen of the 
Spanish cortes. In answer to this resolution, the let- 
ter from Mr. Anduaga, protesting against the recogni- 
tion, and one from Mr. Forsyth, enclosing a transta- 
tion of the dictamen, were transmitted to the senate, 
which, with al] these documents before them, gave 
their concurrent sanction, with that of the house of 
representatives, to the passage of the bill of appro- 
priation. 

This review of the proceedings of the government 
of the United States, in relation to the independence 
of Spanish America, has been taken to shew the con- 
sistency of the principles by which they were uni- 
formly dictated, and that they have been always emi- 
nently friendly to the new republics, and disinterest- 
ed. While Spain maintained a doubtful contest, with 
arms, to recover her dominion, it was regarded as a 
civil war. When that contest became so manifestly 
desperate, that Spanish vice roys, governors and cap- 
tains generals themselves, concluded treaties with the 
insurgents, virtually acknowledging their indepen- 
dence, the United States frankly and unreservedly re- 
cognized the fact, without making their acknow- 
ledgment the price of any favor to themselves, and 
although at the hazard of incurring the displeasure 
of Spain. In.this measure, they have taken the lead 
of the whole civilized world: for, although the Por- 
tuguese Brazilian government had, a few months be- 
fore, recognized the revolutionary government of 
Buenos Ayres, it was at a moment when a projected 
declaration of their own independence made the 
question substantially their own cause, and it-was 
presented asw#itt equivalent for a reciprocal recogni- 
tion of their own much more questionable right to the 
eastern shore of La Plata. 

On the 17th day of June, 1822, Mr. Manuel Torres 
was received by the president of the United States 
as the charge d’affaires from the republic of Colom- 
bia, and the immediate consequence of our recogni- 
tion was the admission of the vessels of the South 
American nations, under their own colors, into the 
ports of the principal maritime nations of Europe. 

The European alliance of emperors and kings have 
assumed, as the foundation of human society, the 
doctrine of unalienable allegiance. Our doctrine is 
founded upon the principle of unalienable right. The 
European allies, therefore, have viewed the cause of 
the South Americans as rebellion against their lawful 
sovereign. We have considered it as the assertion 
of natural right. ‘They have invariably shewn their 
disapprobation of the revolution, and their wishes for 
the restoration of the Spanish power. We have as 
constantly favored the standard of independence and 
of America. In contrasting the principles and the 
motives of the European powers, as manifested in 
their policy towards South America, with those oi 
the United States, it has not been my intention to 
boast of our superior purity, or to lay a claim o! 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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merit to any extraordinary favor from South Ameri- 
ea in return. Disinterestedness must be its own re- 
ward; but, in the establishment of our future politi- 
eal and commercial intercourse with the new repub- 
lics, it will be necessary to recur often to the princi- 
ples in which it originated; they will serve to mark 
the boundaries of the rights which we may justly 
elaim in our future relations with them, and to coun- 
teract the efforts which, it cannot be doubted, Euro- 
pean negotiators will continue to make in thé fur- 
therance of their monarchical and monopolizing con- 
emplations. 

Upon a territory by one-half more extensive than 
the whole inhabited part of the United States, with a 
population of Jess than four millions of souts, the re- 
public of Colombia has undertaken to establish a sin- 
gle, and not a confederated government. 

Whether this attempt will be found practicable in 
execution, may be susceptible of doubt; but in the 
new organization of society, upon this hemisphere, 
even unsuccessful experiments lead to results by 
Which the science of government is advanced, and 
the happiness of man is promoted. The republic of 
Colombia has a Constitution deliberately formed and 
adopted upon principles entirely republican, with an 
elective legislature in two branches, a distribution of 
the powers of government, with the exception of the 
federative character, aimost identical with our own, 
and articles declaratory of the natural rights of the 
Citizen to personal security, property, and reputa- 
tion, and of the inviolable liberty of the press. With 
such a constitution, in such a country, the modifica- 
tions which experience may prove to be necessary 
for retidering the political institutions most effectual- 
ly competent to the ends of civil government, will 
make their own way by peaceable and gradual con- 
guests of public opinion. If a single government 
should be found inadequate to secure and protect the 
rights of the people living under it, a federation of 
republics may, without difficulty, be substituted in its 
place. Practical effect having once been given to 
the principle, that lawful government is a com- 
pact, and nota grant, the pretences for resorting 
to force for effecting political revolutions disappear. 
The subordination of the military to the civil power 
is the only principle yet remaining to be established 
in Coloinbia, to ensure the liberties of tne future ge- 
nerations as well as those of the present age; and 
that subordination, although not directly guafantied 
by their present constitution, is altogether conforma- 
bie to its spirit 

In the Jetter of the 20th February, 1821, from the 
late Mr. Torres, demanding the recognition of the 
republic of Colombia, it has been observed, that the 
additional proposal was made, of negotiating ‘‘trea- 
iles of navigation and comfterce, founded upon the basis 


cf reciprocal utility and perfect equality, as the most) 


efficacious means of strengthening and increasing the 
relations of amity between the two republics.” 

In compliance with this proposa!, among the docu- 
ments furristied you, for proceeding upon the mis- 
sion to which you have been appointed, of minister 











ap. or gerd to the republic of Colombia, is a 
fall power which will authorize you to negotiate with 
ahy plenipotentiary.or plenipotentiariés of that go- 


are aware, be reserved subject to ratification here, 
with the advice ant consent of the senate, by the 
constitutional majority of two-thirds, as by the con- 
stitution of Colombia, (article 120,) their treaties; to 
be valid, must receive the consent and approbation of 
their congress. 

Our commercial rélations with the Colombian ter- 
ritory, are of go recent origin, and have depended so 
much upon the revolutionary condition of that coun- 
try under which they have atisen, that our know- 
ledge of theif state and character is very imperfect, 
although we are certain that they are altogether dif- 
ferent from those which may be expected to arise 
from permanent interests, when the independence o 
the republic shall be universally recognized, and a 
free trade shall be opened to its inhabitants, with alk 
parts of the world. The only important point now 
to be settled, as the radical principle of all our future 
commercial intercourse, is the basis proposed by Mrz 
Torres, of reciprocal utility and perfect equality. As the 
necessary consequence of which, you will claim that, 
without waiting for the conclusion of a treaty, the 
commerce and navigation of the United States, in 
the potts of the Colombian republic, should be re- 
cieved on the footing of equality with the most favor- 
ed nation. It is hoped, indeed, that on your arrival 
at the place of your destination, you will find the 
principle already settled; assurances to that effecs 
having been given by the minister of foreiga rela- 
tions to Mr. Todd. 

By an act of the congress of Colombia, of the 25th 
of September; 1821, an impost duty of 74 per cent. 
was laid, upon all articles imported from any part of 
America, additional to the duty upon the like articles 
imported from Europe. This discrimination was 
mentioned to Mr: Torres, at the time of his recep- 
tion. He thought it had arisen only from an inad> 
vertency, and promised to write concerning it to his 
government. Mr. Todd was instructed to remon- 
strate against it, which he accordingly did. From 
his correspondence and conferences relating to it, 
with the Colombian minister of foreign relations, Dr. 
Gual, it appears that the object of the law was, to 
burden with heavier duties the indirect trade from 
Great Britain and France, carried on through the 
medium of the West India islands, and thereby to 
present to those powers an indueement to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the republic. However 
just or reasonable this expedient might be, with re~ 
ference tothe relations between the Colombian peo« 
ple and European vations, it was manifestly injuri- 
ous tothe United States, nor was its injustice in any 
manner compensated, by the provisions of another 
law of the congress of 27th September, 1821; allow- 
ing a drawback of duties upon re*exportations in their 
own vessels, of provisions imported from the United 
States. It is alleged bygDr: Gual, that the object of 
this latter law was to favor the United States, by fa- 
cilitating the indirect trade between them and the 
British colonies in the West Indies, the direct trade 
being then interdicted by the laws of the United 
States and of Great Britain. But this trade was carried, 
on more advantageously to the United States, by the 
way of the Swedish, Danish, and Dutch islands, than 
it cotild be by that of the Colombian ports, and the ob- 


vernment, duly provided with like powers, such a ject of favoring their own shipping appears more ob- 
treaty. The presidetit wishes, however, that every viously as the motive of the jaw, than that of favor 
step in such negotiation should be taken with full) ing the commerce of the United States. The ood oe 
deliberation. The'treaty, if concluded, must, as you’ of the direct trade between fhe United States and the 
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British islands, has, at all events, rendered all the 
Provisions of the Colombian law of 27th September, 
1821, inoperative; and assurances have been given 
by Dr. Gual, that at the meeting of the congress which 
was to take place in March last, measures would be 
taken for procuring the immediate repeal of the dis- 
crimination, tothe disadvantage of the United States, 
prescribed by the law of the 25th of September. 

The spirit of the Colombian constitution, is ex- 
Plicitly that of entire and unqualified independence; 
and the sentiménts expressed by Dr. Gual to Mr. 
Todd, have been altogether conformable to it. He 
has declared, that the intention of the government is 
to treat al) foreign nations upon the footing of equal 
favor and of perfect reciprocity. This is all that the 
United States will require, and this, so far as their 
interests are concerned, they have a right to exact. 

It had been, in the first instance, proposed by Mr. 
Torres, that the treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion. should be negotiated here, and he informed me 
that a minister would be appointed, with powers and 
instructions sufficient for concluding it at this place 
Dr. Gual has informed Mr. Todd, that the views of 
the Colombian government have since undergone a 
ehange; and although they have appointed Mr. Sala- 
gar as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary-to the United States, and in March last he 
was under instructions to proceed forthwith upon his 
mission to this country, they were nevertheless, ex- 
ceedingly desirous that the treaty should be nego- 
tiated there. | 

The president deems it of no material importance 
to the United States whether the. treaty shail be ne- 
gotiated at Washington or at Bogota: but the propo- 
sal having first been made for concluding it here, it 
was natural to inquire what it was that produced the 
change in the wishes of the Colombian government 
with regard to the seat of the negotiation. Dr. Gual 
intimated confidentially to Mr. Todd, that it had pro- 
ceeded from two causes; one, the desire to establish 
a precedent, which might prevail upon the great Euro- 
pean governments to negotiate likewise with the re- 
public at its own capital, and thereby hasten them to 
the recognition of Colombian independence; and the 
other a jealousy of their own negotiators in Europe, 
who were aptto become themselves entangled with 
European intrigues, and to involve the republic in 
unsuitable and perplexing engagements. With re- 
gard to'the second of these causes, whatever occa- 
sion may have been given to the distrust of their own 
agents which it avows, it could have no application 
to their transaction, with the United States. By as- 
suming the principles of independence, equality, and 
reciprocity, as the foundations of ail-our negotiations, 
we discard all the incentives and aN the opportuni- 
ties for double dealing, overreaching, and corruptca- 
balling. We shall ask nothing whiclr the Colombian 
republic can have any interest to deny. We shalt 
offer nothing for which she may be unwitting to yield 


—— 


both of which considerations have been mentioned 
by Mr. Todd to Dr. Gual, the United States might in- 
sist upon having the negotiation concluded here, not 
only as the first proposal of it was made to them, but 
because the proposal itself was that it should be con- 
cluded here The president, however, is well aware 
of the stimulus which a treaty negotiated, and even 
a negotiation known to be in progress at Bogota, will 
apply to the attention of European interests, and has 
no doubt that it will press them to the recognition 
more powerfully than they have been urged by the 
example, or are jikely tobe by the exhortations of 
the North American government. You are accord- 
ingly furnished, by his direction, with the full power, 
necessary for the coaclusion of the treaty. 

Dr. Gual informed Mr. Todd, that the project of 
the treaty was already prepared, and that a copy of 
it would be committed to Mr. Salazar, with powers 
and instructions authorizing him to conelude the ne- 
gotiation if this government should insist upon its 
being completed here. The arrival of Mr. Salazar 
may be expected from day to day. In the mean 
time, we are yet unacquainted with the particular 
objects of commercial intercourse which the Colom- 
bian government wishes to regulate with us by trea- 
ty. The only object which we shall have much ai 
heart in the negotiation, will be the sanction, by solemn 
compact, of the broad and liberal principles of inde- 
pendence, equal favors, and reciprocity. With this view. 
[ recommend to your particular attention the pream 
ble, and first four articles of the first treaty of amity 
and commerce betweer, the United States and Franc ., 
concluded om the 6th of February, 1778. The pre- 
ambie is believed fo be the first instance on the di- 
plomatic record of nations, upon which the true 
principles of all fair commercial negotiation between 
independent states were laid down and proclaimed 
to the world. That preamble was to the foundation 
of our commercial intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, what the declaration of independence was to 
that of our internal government. The two instru- 
ments were parts of one and the same system, ma~ 
tured by long and anxious deliberation of the found- 
ers of this umon in the ever memorable congress of 


1776; and asthe declaration of independence was 


the fountain of all our municipal institutions; the 
preamble to the treaty with France laid the corner 
stone for alf our subsequent transactions of inter- 
course with foreign nations. Ks principles should 
be, therefore, deeply impressed upon the mind of 
every statesman and negotiator of this union, and 
the first four articles of the treaty with France con- 
tain the practical exposition of those principles which 
may serve as models for insertion in the projected 
treaty, or in any other that we may heraelion nego- 
tiate with any of the rising republics of the south. © 
There is indeed a principle of still more expan- 
sive liberality, which may be assumed as the basis of 


commercial intercourse between nation ard nation. 





the fair equivalent. To the other reason, however, 
the president the more readily accedes, because per- 
ceiving its full force, it gives him an opportunity of 
manifesting in action the friendly disposition of the 
United States towards the republic, and their readi- 
hess to promote by all proper means the recognition 
of its independence, by the great European powers. 
In the negotiation of all commercial! treaties,, there 
is undoubtedly, an advantage, at least of convenience, 
enjoyed by the party which treats at home; and this| 
‘advantage acquires greater importance, when, as is 
the case with both parties, the treaty to become 
valid aus obtain tne assent of legislative asserablies. 
‘his advantage, in the ordivary course of things, ac- 
éruestothe party to whom the proposal of negotia- 


It is that of placing the foreigner, in regard to all ob- 
jects of navigation andcommerce, upon a footing of 
equal favor with a native citizen, and to that end, of 
abolishing all discriminating duties and charges what- 
soever. This principle is altogether congenial to 
the spirit of our institutions, and the main obstacle 
to its adoption consists in this: that the fairness of 
its operation depeuds upon its being admitted «wni- 


versally. For, while two maritime and commercial 


nations should bind themselves to it as a compact 
operative only between them, a third power, might 
avail itself of its own restrictive and discriminating 
regulations, to secure advantages to its own people, 
at the expense of both the parties to the treaty. 


The United States have nevertheless made consider- | 





tion is first made. Independent then of all questions 
of precedence, and without resorting to the example | 
of the first treaties negotiated by the United States, | 


able advances in their proposals to other nations to- 


wards the general establishment of this most liberal. 


of all principles of commercial intercourse. 
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On the 3d of March, 1815, immediately after the 
conclusion of our late war with Great Britain, an act 
of congress, (U.S Laws vol. 4, p. 824,) repealed so 


1821, 20th August, to the kingdom of Norway. 
p- 602. 
22d November, to the dukedom of Oldenburg.— 


mueh of the discriminating duties of tonnage and im- |p. 774. 


post, as were imposed on foreign vessels and mer-: 
chandize, beyond the duties imposed on the same in 
our own vessels; so fur as they respected the produce; 
or manufacture of the nation to which the foreign vessel’ 
might belong. The repeal to take effect in favor of 
any foreign nation, whenever the president of the, 
United States should be satisfied that the discrimi- 
nating of countervailing duties of such foreign nation, | 
so far as they operated to the disadvantage of the’ 
United States, had been abolished. 

On the 3d of July, 1815, (United States Laavs, vol. 
8, p. 603.) a convention was concluded with Great 
Britain, by the second articie of which, this princi- 

le was adopted for the commercial intercourse be- 
eeu the United States and the British territories, 
in Europe; so far as related to duties and charges of 
tonnage, impost, export, and bounties upon articles 
of the produce or mavufacture of the two countries, 
respectively. lt was partially admitted for drawbacks. 
But the intercourse between the United States and 
the British poss-ssions in India was differently regu- 
lated by another article of the same convention, and, 
that between the United States and the British colo- 
nies in America was expressiy excepted from the 
convention, leaving each party to the exercise, im this 
respect, of its ownrights. This convention, @rigin- 
ally limited to four years, was afterwards, by the 
convention of 20th October, 1818, (United States 
Laws, vol, 6, p. 607.) extended for the term of ten) 
years, from that time. 

Onthe 4th of September, 1816, (United States 
Laws, vol. 6, p. 642.) a treaty witk Sweden and 
Norway was concluded, and extended to the Swedish 
Island of St. Bartholomew, in the West Indies; by 
the second article of which, the same principle is es- 
tablished, of equal duties and charges, of tonnage, 
impost, export, and prohibition, upon vessels and 
their cargoes, being of the produce or manufacture 
of the respective countries, whether in vesseis of the 
foreigner or the native. The duration of this treaty 
is limited to the 25th of September, 1826. 

On the 20th of April, 1818, (United Siates Laws, 








vol. 6, p. 344.) an act of congress, repealed all dis-, 


criminating duties of tonnage and impustin favor of 
the vessels of the Netherlands, and thir cargoes, be- 
ing of the produce or manufacture gf the territories 
in Europe, of the king of the Neth¢rlands, or ‘‘such 
“produce and manufactures as can only be, er most usu- 
“ally are, first shipped from a port or place in the king- 
*‘dom aforesaid.”” Such repeal4otake effect from the 
time the government of the Netherlands bad abol- 
ished its discriminating duties upon the vessels of the 
United States, and on merchandise imported in them, 
being of the produce or manufacture of the United 
States. 

By an actof 3d March, 1819, in addition to the 
above, (United States Laws, yol. 6, p. 411.) it was 


extended in all its provisions and limitations, to the! 
vessels of Prussia, of the city of Hamburg, and of the} 


city of Bremen. 

This same act of $d of March, 1619, limited its ewn 
duration, and that of the act to which it was in addi- 
tion, and the act of $d March, 1815, itself, to the Ist 
of January, 1824. 

The provisions of the 3d March, 1815, have been 
extended by proclamations of the president of the 
United States, as follows:— 

, 1818, 24th July, to the Free and Hanseatic city of 
Bremen. (United States Laws, vol. 6, p. 599. 

Ist August, to the Free and Hanseatic cily of Ham- 

=? “oe a 
820, 4th Ma e Free and Hanseatic city of Lu- 
heck.—p. 60), y; | y 


You will observe that the acts of 3d March, 1819, 
admitted the vessels of Hamburg and Bremen te ad- 
vantages more extensive than those offered by the 
act of 3d March, 1815, and which had already been 


secured tothem, bythe proclamations of 24th July, 


and Ist August, 1818. The same enlargement of the 
favors offered by the act of 3d’ March, 1815, is ex- 
tended to the vessels of the Netherlands, and of 
Prussia. While Norway has the double security, of 
the principle offered in the act of $3¢ March, 1815, by 
the stipulation in the treaty with Sweden, and by 


the president’s prociamation under the act. 


The proclamation with regard to Norway, was 


founded on an act of the government of that king- 
dom, notextending, however, to Sweden, abolishing 


ail discriminating duties whatsoever, in the Norwe- 
gian ports, between their own vesselg, and vessels of 
the Umied States, and upon their cargoes, of whatso- 
ever origin, and whencesoever coming. This_is the 
copsummation of the principle of treating the foreign- 
ey, in respect to navigation and foreiga commerce, 
upon a footing of equal favor with the native. The 
government of Norway, in adopting this regulation, 
required that it should be reciprecally gruuted te 
Norwegian vessels and their cargoes in the ports of 
the United States. This, however, could ve sranted 


only by an act of congress; and the proc. mation 


could only extend to them under the Jaw, ihat to 
which they were already entitled by the lreaty 

The subject was submitted to congress by a mes- 
sage from the president, towards the close oi the first 
session of the lith Congress, (ist May, 1822,) and 
the general policy of our commercial system, with 
particular reference to the act of 3d March, 1815, 
and the subsequent measures resulting from it, had 
been reviewed. in the message of 5th December, 
1821, at the commencement of the same session, 
The principle offered by the Norwegian government 
could not, however, then have been accepted, with- 
out great disadvantage to the U. States. Our direct 
trade with the British colonies in America, was inter- 
dicted by our own and British laws. That with 
France was under countervailing regulations of both 
parties, equivalent to interdiction. To have granted 
then to Norwegian vessels, unrestricted admission 
into our ports, tponthe same terios with our own, 
weuld in fact have granted them privileges, which 
our own did not, and could not enjoy. Our own be- 
ing under the operation of restrictions and probibi- 
tions, ordained by Britain and France, from whiek 
the Norwegian vessels would have been exempt. —. 

Our direct trade with the British American colo- 
nies has since been opened, and that with France 
has been restored; both, however, shackled with 
countervedling restrictions and regulations, burden- 
some to those by whom it may be carried on. As 
the act of Congress of 3d March, 1815, and all the 
regulations founded upon it, will expire on the Ist of 
January next, the whole subject will again be before 
that body at their next session, for revisal. In this 
state of things, it may be perhaps most prudent, in 
the commercial negotiations with the republic of Co- 
lombia, to adhere te the principle of equal favor to 
the most friendly nation, leaving that of equal favor 
with the native, for future consideration and concert 
between the parties 

To the same extent however, as we are already 
bound by treaty with Great Britain, until October, 
1828, and with Sweden, until September, 1826, you 
may safely proceed, taking the second article of each 
of those compacts for a model, and forming an arti- 
cie embracing the stipulations of both. Thus far we 





May safely go with any one, or more foreign nations. 
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without endangering, by the liberality of our engage- 
ments with them, the interests of our own country, 
to be affected by the restrictive ordinances of others. 
An exception must be made with regard to the ports 
of St. Augustine, and Pensacola, where, by the 15th 
article of the late treaty with Spain, special privi- 
leges are secured to Spanish vessels, until the 224 of 
May, 1833. 

Among the usual objects of negotiation jn treaties 
of commerce and navigation, are the liberty of con- 
science and of religious worship. Articles to this 
effect have been seldom admitted in Roman Catholic 
countries, and are eyen interdicted by the present 
constitution of Spain. The South American repub- 
lics have been too much under the influence of tlre 
same intolerant spirit; but the Colombian constitu- 
tion is honorably distinguished by exemption from it. 
The 10th and 11th articles of our treaty with Prus- 
sia, or articles to the like effect, may be proposed for 
insertion in the projected treaty; and after setting 
the first example in South America, of a constitution 
unsullied by prohibitions of religious liberty, Colom- 
bia will deserve new honors in the veneration of pre- 
sent and future ages, by giving her positive sancticn to 
the freedom of conscience, and by stipulating it in 
her first treaty with these United States. It is, in 
truth, an essential part of the system of American 
independence. Civil, political, commercial, and re- 
ligious liberty, are but various modifications, of one 
great principle, founded in the ynalienable rights of 

uman nature, and before the universal application 
of which, the colonial domination of Europe, over 
athe American hemisphere, has fallen, and is crumb- 
ling into dust, Civil liberty can be established on no 
foundation of human reason, which will not at the 
same time demonstrate the right to religious freedom. 
The tendency of the spirit of the age is so strong to- 
wards religious liberty, that we cannot doubt it will 
soon banish from the constitutions of the southern 
republics of this hemisphere, all those intolerant re- 
ligions establishments, with which they have hitherto 
déen trammelied. Religious and military coercion 
‘will be alike discarded from all the institutions 
framed for the protection of human rights, in civil 
society of independent nations; and the freedom of 
opinion and of faith, will be guarantied by the same 
wanction as the rights to personal liberty and security. 
‘To promote this event by all the moral influence 
which we can exercise, whether of example, of 
friendly counsel, or of persuasion, is among the du- 
‘ties which deyolve npon us in the formation of our 
future relations with our southerp neighbors; ond in 
the intercourse which is hereafter to subsist between 
us, as their citizens who may visit, or transiently re- 
wide with us, will enjoy the benefit of religious free- 
dom in its utmost latitude; we are bound to claim for 
our countrymen, who may occasionally dwell for a 
time with them, the reciprocal exercise of the same 
natural rights. », “ae 

In the present imperfect state of our information 
with regard to the existing commerce between the 
two countries, and the uncertainty what its future 
and permanent relations may be, it would be useless 
to enter into any further detail of articles, which it 
may be proper to propose for the intended taeaty of 
eommerce. The republic of Colombia, if permanent- 
ly organized, to embrace the whole territory which 
4t now claims, and blessed with a government, effec- 
tually protective of the rights of its people, is un- 
doubtedly destined to become, hereafter, one of the 
mightiest nations of the earth. Its central position 
upon the surfaee of the globe; directly communicat- 
ing at once with the Pacific and Atlantic oceans, 
north and south, with the Oaribbean sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, brings it into relations of proximity 
with every other part of the world, while the num- 





‘ber and variety of its ports, on every sea by which it} 


is surrounded; the magnitjide and extent of its na- 
vigable rivers, three of which, the Amazon, the Orj- 
noco and the Magdalena, are among the largest ip 
the world, intersecting with numberless tributary 
streams, and, in every direction, the continent of 
South America, and furnishing the means of water. 
communications, from every point of its circumfer- 
ence, to every spot upon its surface; the fertility of 
its soil, the general bealthiness and beauty of its eli- 
mate; the profusion with which it breeds and bears 
the precious and the useful metals, present a combi- 
nation of elements, unparalleled in the location of the 
human race; and relieve at least from all charge of 
enthusiasm, the sentiment expressed by the late Mr. 
Torres, that this republic appeared to have been des- 
tined, by the Author of nature, “as the center and 
the empire of the human family.” 

But it is to man, placed in a paradise like this, that 
nature, with her loudest voice, exclaims: ‘-Ged to 
thee has done his part—do thine,” and the part of 
man so gifted and so endowed, is to enjoy, and to 
communicate the bounties of Providence, so largely 
lavished upon him, and not to fancy himself destin- 
ed to the empire of the human family. If the natural 
advantages, bestowed upon the Colombian territo- 
ry, were to be improved by its inhabitants, only for 
purposes of empire, that, which nature has bestow- 
ea as a blessing upon them, would, in ils consequen- 
ces, prove a curse inflicted upon the rest of mankind. 
The territory of Colombia contains, at this moment, 
little more than three millions and a half of souls. 
Were it only as populous as its late parent country, 
Spain, it would bear one hundred millions, and, if as 
populous as France, nearly three times that number. 
At the most rapid rate of increase, which human 
population has ever attained, even a doubling every 
quarter of a century, the republic of Colombia, for 
two hundred years to come, may devote all her exer- 
tions to the improvement of her internal means of 
subsistence, for the multiplying myriads of her peo- 
ple, without seeking suppert from the extension of 
her empire beyond her own borders. Let her look 
to commerce and navigation, and not to empire, as hey 
means of communication with the rest of the human 
family. These are the principles upen which our 
confederated republic is funded, and they are those 
upon which we hope our sisters of the southern con-~ 
linent will uhimately perceive it to be for their own 
welfare, no less than for that of the world, that they 
should found thamselves. : 

The materials, af commercial intercourse, between 
the United States and the Colombian republic, are 
at present not many. Our exports to it hitherto, 
have been confined ta flour, rice, salted provisions, 
lumber, afew manufactured articles, warlike stores 
and arms, and some East India productions, for which 
we have received cocoa, coHlee, indigo, hides, copper 
and specie. Much of this trade has originated and 
has continued, only by the war in which that coun- 
try has been engaged, and will cease with it. As pro- 
ducing and navigating nations, the United States and 
Colombia will be rather competitors and rivals than 
customers to cach other. But, as navigators and 
manufacturers, we are already so far advanced ina 
career, upon which ihey are yet to enter, that we may, 
for many years after the conclusion of the war, main- 
tain with them a commercial intercourse, highly be- 
neficial to both parties, as carriers to and for them of 
numerous articles of manufacture and of. foreien 
produce. It is the natureof commerce, when unob- 
structed by the interference of authority, to find its 
own channels, and to make its own way. Let us only 
not undertake to regulate that which will best regu- 
late itself. 

tn the conferences between Dr. Gual and Mr. Todd, 
the Colombian minister of foreign affairs has spoken 
of treaties, almost treaties of alliance, concluded hy 
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the Colombian plenipotentiary, Mosquera, with the{ 


governments of Peru and of Chili, and which he ex- 
pected would also be shortly concluded with Buenos 
Ayres. The purportof these treaties, was mention- 
ed by Dr. Gual only in general terms, but he said 
that Mr. Salazar would be authorized to communi- 
cate copies of them to this government, and eventu- 
ally to propose that the United States should accede 
to them, or take a part in the system, which it was 
their purpose to originate. In January last, about 
the sume time when Dr. Gual was making this econfi- 
dential communication to Mr. Todd, we learn by 
despatches from Mr. Forbes, that Mr. Mosquera was 
at Buenos Ayres, and had made his proposals of ne- 
gotiation to the governmentthere. Mr. Forbes speaks 
doubtfully of kis prospects of success. The gener- 
al intention, but not the specific purport of the trea- 
ties, had also been communicated by Mr. Mosquera 
to Mr. Forbes. But the Colombian minister had 
been more confidential with Mr. Prevost, who, in a 
despatch dated the 14th of December last, states that 
he had obtained a sight of the original treaty. He de- 
scribes it in a preceding letter, as a treaty of alliance 
offensive and defensive, containing ‘‘a pledge from 
each of the contracting, parties, to send deputies to 
the isthmus, within a limited time, for the double 
purpose of effecting an union in pepeess of arepre- 
sentative system throughout, and of preventing par- 
tial associations with any one of the powers in Eu- 
rope. An agent, (he adds), has gone to Mexico with 
the same object, and it is in contemplation, as soon 
as the several treaties shall be ratified by Colombia, 
to invite a representation from the United States, to 
preside at a meeting intended to assimilate the poli- 
tics of the south with those of the north;” and ina 
letter of 14th December, after having seen the trea- 
ty, he says, “it embraces in the most express terms, 
the several objects to which I alluded, together with 
a Stipulation, not to enter into partial arrangements 
With Spain, and not to listen to overtures on her part, 
unaccompanied with an acknowledgement of the in- 
dependence of all.” 

Mr. Prevost, as well as Dr. Gua), entertains high- 
er expectations of the success of this negotiation at 
Buenos Ayres, than Mr Forbes. Mr. Prevost thinks 
that it must succeed, although the government of Bue- 
nos Ayres is secretly averse to it, and implicated in 
secret intrigues with the Portuguese government and 
general Le Cor, for a confederacy of a different 
character. Dr. Gual told Mr. Todd that proposals 
had been made by the Portuguese government at Lis- 
bon, to Colombia, for a general confederacy of all 
America, north and south, together with the constitu- 
tional governments of Portugal and Spain as a coun- 
terpoise to the European holy alliance; but he said 
they had been rejected on account of their European 
aspect. Loose and indefinite projects of the same 
kind have becn presented by the present Portuguese 
government to us, but they have never been const 
dered even as objects of deliberation: Brazil has de- 
clared its own independence of Portugal, and con- 
stituted itself into an empire with an emperor at its 
head. Generaj Le Cor has lost the real command of 
hisown army, and has been, or cannot fail shortly to 
be compelled to embark, with all his European Por- 
tuguese troops, for Lisbon. Then will come the 
question between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, for Mon- 
te Video aud the Oriental Band of La Plata. 

Of this mighty movement i» human affairs, mighti- 
er far than that of the downfal of the Roman em- 
pire, the United States may continue to be, as they 
have been hitherto, the tranquil, but deeply attentive 
spectators. They may, also, in the various Vicissi- 
tudes, by which it must be followed, be called to as- 
kume a more active and Jeading part in its progress. 
Vloating, undigested purposes of this great American 
confederation, have been for sometime fermegting 





in the imaginations of many speculative statesmen, 
nor is the idea to be disdainfully rejected, because 
its magnitude may appa! the understanding of poli- 
ticians accustomed to the more minute, but more 
complicated machinery of a contracted politieal stand- 
ard. 

So far as the proposed Colombian confederacy has 
for its object a combined system of total and unquali- 
fied independence of Europe, to the exclusion of all 
partial compositions of any one of the emancipated 
colonies, with Spain, it will have the entire approba- 
tion and good wishes of the United States, but will re- 
quire no special agency of theirs to carry it into ef- 
fect. 

So far as its purposes may be to concert a general 
system of popular representation for the government 
of the several independent states which are floating 
from the wreck of the Spanish power in America, 
the United States will still cheer it with their appro- 
bation, and speed with their good wishes its success. 

And so far as its objects may be to accomplish a 
meeting, at which the United States should preside, 
to assimilate the politics of the south with those of 
the north, a more particular and definite view of the 
end proposed by this design, and of the means by 
which it is to be effected, will be necessary to ena- 
ble us to determine upon our concurrence with it. 
An agent from France, named Molien, and Mr. Lo- 
rich, the consul general of Sweden in the United 
States, arrived at Bogota, in January last. Dr. Gual 
told Mr. Todd that Molien had no letters or avowed 
powers, though he had intimated he was there by au- 
thority; that he was considered as aspy on behalf of 
a faction in France. ‘He had insinuated that the 
United States were influenced by interested motives, in 
recognizing the new. governments in South America; 
that our influence in Europe had been impaired by a 
measure which was considered premature; and that he 
supposed we were now endeavoring to procure ex- 
clusive advantages for having been the first to recog- 
nize.”” And Dr. Gual added, that Mr. Molien under- 
took ‘‘to give him some advice as to our views”—Mr- 
Lorich came with authority. 

The political systems of Europe are all founded 
upon partial rights and exclusive privileges. The co- 
lonial system had no other basis; and having no ge- 
nerous or liberal views of their own, it is not sur- 
prising that they should entertain and disseminate 
suspicions of the disinterestedness of others. The 
French government sends an agent to Bogota, with- 
out daring to trust him with a credential or an avow 
ed power; and he executes his commission by mis- 
representing our motives, upon suspicions, which 
those to whom he makes the misrepresentation, 
know to be unfounded, anc by testifiying to those whe 
were benefitted by our recognition, that we had 
made it, by the sacrifice of some part of our influ- 
ence in Europe. It must be admitted that the ad- 
dress of the agent in the performance of his trust, 
was upon a level with the candor and frankness in 
which it originated. 

We are well aware that our recognition cf South 
American independence was not palatable to the 
taste of any of the European governments. But we 
felt that it was a subject upon which it became us 
to take the lead, and as we knew that the European 
governments, sooner or later must and would, whe- 
ther with good or with bad grace, follow our exam- 
ple, we determined that both Europe and America 
should have the benefit of it. We hope, also, and 
this is the only return which we ask, and have a right 
to ask, from the South Americans for our forward- 
ness in their favor, that Europe will be compelled to 
follow the whole of our example; that is, to recog- 
nize without condition and without equivalent. We 
claim no exclusive privilege for ourselves. We trust 
to the sense of justice, as well as to the interest of 
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the South Americans, the denial of all exclusive pri- 
vileges to others. The Colombian government, at 
Various times, have manifested a desire that the 
United States should take some further and active 
part in obtaining the recognition of their indepen- 
dence by the European governments, and particu- 
larly by Great Britain. This has been done even 
before it was solicited. All the ministers of the 
United States in Europe, have, for many years, been 
instructed to promote the cause, by any means con- 
sistent with propriety, and adapted to their end, at 
the respective places of their residence. The formal 
proposal of a concerted recognition was made to 
Great Britain, before the congress of Aix La Cha- 
co At the request of Mr. Torres, on his dying 

ed, and signilied to us after his decease, Mr. Rush 
was instructed to give every aid in his power, with- 
out offence to the British government, to obtain the 
admission of Mr. Ravenga; of which instruction, we 
have recent assurances from Mr. Rush that he is 
constantly mindful. Our own recognition undoubt- 
edly opened all the ports of Europe to the Colom- 
bian flag, and your mission to Colombia, as well as 
those to Buenos Ayres and Chili, cannot fail to stimu- 
late the cabinets of maritime Europe, if not by the 
liberal motives which influenced us, at least by sel- 
fish impulses, to a direct, simple, and unconditienal 
recognition. We shall pursue this policy steadil 
through all the changes to be forseen, of European af- 
fairs. There is every reason to believe that the pre- 
ponderating tendency of the war in Spain, will be to 
promote the universal recognition of all the South 
American governments; and at all events, our course 
will be to promote it by whatever influence we may 
possess.” 

“One of the complaints of Mr. Lowry, was rela- 
tive to the case of the ship Caravan from Providence, 
captured by a Colombian cruizer, and earried into 
La Guayra, where the vessel had been cleared as 
neutral; and the cargo condemned as enemy’s pro- 
perty. Mr. Lowry had invoked the stipulations of 
various treaties establishing and recognizing the 
principle that free ships make free goods; the appli- 
cation of which is denied by Dr. Gual, who appealed 
to the instructions from Mr. Pickering, in 1797, to 
Messrs. Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry, our envoys 
in France. 

By the general usaze of nations, independent of 
treaty stipulations, the property of an enemy is lia- 
ble to capture in the vessel of afriend. It is not pos- 
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neutral in the origin did not resist, because he had 
not the power. But it is « usage, harsh and cruel in 
its operation, and unjust in its nature: and it never 
fails, in time of maritime war, to produce irritation 
and animosity between the belligerent and the neu- 
tral. So universally has this been found to be its 
consequence, that all the maritime nations of modern 
Europe have shown their sense of it, by stipulating 
in treaties the contrary principle, namely, that the 
property of an enemy shall be protected in the vessel 
of afriend. Great Britain herself. the most unwil- 
ling to admit this principle, because the moat enabled 
to use the force, upon which the usage is founded, 
has recognized the superior justice and expediency 
of the other principle, by stipulating it at distant 
intervals of time, in two treaties with France; the 
treaty of Utrecht, and the treaty of commerce, of 
1786. In the seven years war, the king of Prussia 
resisted the capture by British vessels, of the proper- 
ty of their enemies, in the vessels of his subjects, 
then neutrals, and made reprisals upon British pts 
perty for such captures. The question was then ul- 
timately settled by a compromise, under which the 
British government paid a Jarge sum of money for 


jindemnity to the Prussian subjects who had suffered 


by those captures. The armed neutrality of the Ame- 
rican war, is a memorable example of the testimo- 
ny by ali the civilized nations of the world, to the 
principle, that the protection of all property, except- 
ing contraband of war, on board of neutral vessels, 
by neutral force, is of natural right—and of this prin- 
ciple there can be no question. If, however, a belli- 
gereat power, founded upon the usage which has su- 
perseded the natural right, practices the seizure and 
condemnation of enemy’s property found jn the ves- 
sel of a friend, it remains for the neutral to decide, 
whether he will acquiesce in the usage, or whether 
he will maintain his natural right by force. Nonev- 
tral nation is bound to submit to the usage: for it has 
none of the properties which can give to any usage 
the sanction of obligatory law. It is notreasonable. 
It is not conformable to the law of nature It is not 
uninterrupted. But reduced to the option of main 
taining its right by force, or of acquiescing in the 
disturbance of it which has been usual, the neutral 
nation may yield at one time to the usage, without 
sacrificing her right to vindicate by force, the securi- 
ty of her flag at another. And the belligerent nation, 
although disposed to admit the right of neutrais to 
protect the property of her enemy upon the seas, may 


sible to justify this rule upon any sound principle of |yet justly refuse the benefit of this principle, unless 


the law of nature; for, by that law, the belligerent 
party has no right to pursue or attack his enemy with- 
out the jurisdiction of either of them. The high 
seas are a general jurisdiction eommon to all, quali- 
fied by a speciai jurisdiction of each nation over its 
own vessels. As the theatre of general and common 
jurisdiction, the vessels of one nation and their com- 
manders have no right to exercise over those of 
another any act of authority whatsoever. This is 
universally admitted in time of peace. War gives 
the belligerant a right to pursue his enemy within the 
jurisdiction common to both; but not into the special 
jurisdiction of the neutral party. If the belligerant 
has a right to take the property of his enemy on the 
seas, the neutral has a right to carry aud protect the 
roperty of his friend on the same element. War 
gives the belligerant no natural right to take the pro- 
rty of his enemy from the vessel of his friend. 
ut as the belligerant is armed, and the neutral, as 
such, is defenceless, it has grown into usage that the 


admitted also by the enemy, for the protection of her 
property, by the same neutral flag. Thus stands the 
state of this question upon the foundations, of natu- 
ral, voluntary, and customary law. How stands it be- 
tween us and the republic of Colombia, on the ground 
of conventional law? By a treaty between the United 
States and Spain, concluded ata time when Colombia 
was apart of the Spanish dominions, and so far as the 
Spanish laws would admjt, enjoyed the benefit of 
its stipulations, the principle that: free ships make 
free goods, was expressly recognized and establish- 
ed. isit asserted that by her declaration of inde- 
pendence, Colombia has been entirely released from 
all the obligations, by which as a part of the Spanish 
nation, she was bound to other nations? This prin- 
ciple isnottenable. Toall the engagements of Spain 
with other nations, aflecting their rights and inter- 
ests, Colambia, so far as she was-affected by them, 
remains bound in honor and in justice. The stipu- 





lation now referred to is of that character, and the 


belligerant should take the property of his enemy; 'United States, besides the natural right of protecting 








paying the neutral his freight and submitting the ques- | by force in their vessels on the seas, the property of 
tion of facts to the tribunals of the belligerant par- | their friends, though enemies of the republic of Co- 
ty. It is evident, however, that this usage has no!lombia, have the additional claim to the benefit of the 
foundation in natural right, but has arisen merely | principle, by an express compact with Spain, made 
from force, used by jhe bejligerant, and which the when Colombis was a Spanish country. Again, by 
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the'late treaty of 22d February, 1819, between the| .. There are several cases of claims by ectizens of the 
United States and Spain, it is agreed that the 15th! United States upon the Colombian, government, 
article of the treaty of 1795, in which itis stipulated) which were given in charge to Mr. Todd, and con- 
that the flag shall cover the property, shiall te so un-| cerning which he has been often promised by Dr. 
derstood with respect to those powers, who recog-|Gual, that satisfactory proceedings would be had.— 
nize the principle: but, if either of the two contract-| Some of them are already of several years standing, 
ing parties shall be at war with athird party, and thejand indemnity was acknowledged to be due upon 
other neutral, the flag of the neutral shall cover the|them so long since, as when the late commodore Per- 
property of enemies whose governments acknowledge |ty was at Angostura. Mr. Todd will put you in pos- 
the principle, and not of others. session of the papers relating to them, and you will | 
This treaty having beet! concluded after the terri-|follow up the hyo of rege Ty the ith all a 
tories, now Composing the republic of Colombia, had|@4thestness and perseverance which their jusuc 
ceased to acknowledge the authority of Spain, they pe hoe coat s already interposed aie: yy bie 
sre not parties toit, but their rights and duties in re-| , Most of them are complaints whic abi; Se - 
jgtion to the subject-matter remain as they had ex- from maritime captures. Before the establishmen 
ited before it was made. Nor will she be affected|of the republic of Colombia, the Venezuelan revolu- 
by it at all, if she continues to acknowledge in her tionary authorities, for some time, Feng « yp an 
new national character, and with reference to the|!*regulat system of maritime war at whic pm 
United States, the principle that free ships make|“¢generated into absolute piracy. It became a sub- 
free goods, which was the conventional law between | ject of rery rl gyre Serge) by rs ae hac a 
them while Colombia was a part of Spain. 0 nited ofates, whose ciuze , : 
uit oll deka ell Gibek Gceiidddatean ween the ly under its depredations, whose laws were continually 
: bi Pet y f forei os : outraged by its operative agents, and whose good 
Colombian Eerniaver of foreign affairs, to obtain res-' faith and justice towards other nations it tended very 
a a ap cargo a the ig ober bad pegs seriously to implicate. Since the organization of the 
or it. The claim rests upon foundations so soli : a 
that it is earnestly hoped, your representations in its dies Find oaiedorden ian hot sehen; ar ig 
favor will be successful; and in the negotiation of|ihose which had arisen before. A list of the cases. 
the treaty you will press in like manner, for the inser-| .nmmitted to Mr Tudd. and copies of papers recent- 
tion of an article of the same purport as that of our' ly received at this department from the Delaware 
last treaty with Spain above recited. This principle insurance.company at Philadelphia relating to the 
cafi with safety be recognized only to that extent; and! ..pooner Mi furaished 
to that extent the United States would willingly as-| er Minerva, are now furnished you. = 
p tae : : od. In this case of the Minerva, the sentence is given 
sent to it with every other nation. It isa principle py an assessor, acting asa court of admiralty; and 
favorable to the rights of peace, atid of a pacific : 
spirit and ray oles, It is eteatacned he! by ontey eae " ee pr raped! cps pai 
humane and liberal consideration, as a rule of uni-| 4; o sce uf ail te Cyr Pagan eveything hoe 
versal application. But the nation which would en Ginenes of 4th Match, 1813, which is no doubts law 
. lati . ’ 
joy the Benefit of it, a a neutral, o asa passive bel-|Telsing Prizes. You are requested to, procure 
ligerant, resorting to the neutral flag, must also re-) nanee, and also exact information of the organiza- - 
i naa Pa an vote: ae ba — aid ¥ ~ tion of the admiralty courts, and any laws relating to 
er y Pa ‘ “4 ret “4 by) fot tes, oti ie thel prize or privateering, whieh may be in force, whether _ 
liberal principle of itself is turned to the advantage map eatin or new law promulgated gave! 
of the belligerant which rejects it, and the mild spirit] Qup intercourse with the republie of Colombia, and 
: ogg made subservient to the unfeeling rapaci-| with the territories of which it is composed, is of re- 
We ; cent origin, formed, while their own condition was 
, A re pga reo: house of representatives of the altogether revolutionary, and continually changing 
me session of congress, requests the president of the] i, aspect. Our information concerning them is im- 
United States to enter upon and to prosecute, from perfect, and among the most important objects of 
time to time, such negotiations with the several mari- yout mission will be that of adding to its stores; of 
ti »y . . - « . 
inca apedicnt for Ue eteetintabuition af eat expIoring the unteodden ground, and of collecting. 
rican slave trade; and its ultimate denunciation as a ae Eos . a m4 ay fsa a Pr pe es 
piracy, under the law of nations, by the censent of Ape ype tert apahentatbyageepaie” | 
the crvilized Rid » DY extended and harmonized to promote the welfare of 


both, with due regard to the peace and good will of 
In pursuance of this object you will communicate| the whole family of civilized man. 1t is highly im- 


'o the Colombian government copies of the sevcral| portant that the first foundations of the permanent 
acts of our congress, for the suppression of the slave} future intereourse between the two countries should 
trade, of the 20 April, 1818, (United States Laws vol.) be laid in principles, benevotent and liberal in them- 
vi. p. 325.) of $d March, 1819, (p. 435.) and of 15th] selves, congenial to the spirit of our institutions, and 
May, 1820, (p. 529.) pointing their attention particu-| consistent with the duties of universal philanthropy. 
larly to the fourth and fifth sections of the last, which} fn all your consultations with the government to 
subject to the penalties of piracy every citizen of| which you will be accredited, bearing upon its politi- 
the United States guilty of active participation in the! cal relations with this union, your unvarying stand- 
African slave trade. The adoption of this principle | ard will be the spirit of independence and of freedom, 
in the legislative code of all the maritime nations, as equality of rights apd favors will be that of ite 
would, of itself, probably suffice for the suppression|commerctal retations. The emancipatien of the 
i0f the trade. But, as it would yet not authorize the! South American continent, opens to the whole race 
armed vessels of any one nation to capture those of'of man prospects of futurity, in which this union 
another, engaged in the trade, a stipulation to. that, will be ealled, in the discharge of its duties to itseif 
eect may be agreed to by the treaty, eonditioned|and to unnumbered ages of posterity, to take a conspi- 
that the captor shall deliver over the captured par-|cuous and Jeading part. It inyolves all that is pre- 
ly to the tribunals of his own country for trial, to! cious in hope, and all that is desirable in existence, 
Which should be added some guar! of responsibility to the countless millions of our fellow creatures, 
Npon the capturing officer, to prevent the abusive ex-' which, in. the progressive revolution of time, this 
‘telye of his power. *hemicphere is destined to rear and to maintuib. 
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That the fabric of our social connections with our 
southern neighbors may rise, in the. lapse of years, 
with a grandeur and harmony of proportion corres- 
ponding with the magnificence of the means, placed 

y Providence in our power, and in that of our dee 
scendants, its foundations must be laid in principles 
ef politics and morals, new and distasteful to the 
thrones and dominations of the elder world; but co- 
“extensive with the surface of the globe, and lasting as 
the changes of time. 

2. 
Mr. Satazar to Mr. Clay: 
LEGATION oF CoLomsBtA, 
Near the United States of North America. 

The undersigned has the honor to communicate to 
the hon. Henry Clay, for the information of his go- 
vernment, and the attaininent of the objects propos- 
ed, that the assembly of American plenipotentiaries, 
in relation to which the minister from Mexico and 
the undersigned have held some verbal conferences 
with the secretary of state, at their previous request, 
will shortly be organized; as the plenipotentidries 
from Peru are already at the isthmus of Panama, the 
= appointed for the congress, and those from €o- 
ombia and other American republies, are on their 
way to this assembly, which they have provided for 
by public treaties. 

The hon. secretary having intimated, in the name 
of his government, that the United States, if formally 
invited by Mexico and Colombia, and apprized of the 
subjects to be discussed, would, on their part, appoint 
@ person to represent them, if these subjects should 
be approved by the United States, the undersigned is 
accordingly authorized by his government to address 
his invitation, which he now makes, by this note, in 
all due form. He is also assured that the minister 
from Mexico wil! present the same invitation on the 

art of his government, and the minister from Gua- 
omala has just received similar instructions from his 
government. 

Of the points which will be under discussion by the 
assembly of Panama, the undersigned is unable to 





give a minute enumeration, as they will evidently 
arise out of the deliberations of the congress. He is! 
however, authorized by his government to assure the 
United States that these points have no tendency to 
violate their professed ptinciples of neutrality. ‘Fhe 
undersigned has also been instructed to suggest some 
subjects, that will form useful matter of discussion 
in the congress.—These subjects constitute two clas- 
ses: 

1. Matters peculiarly and exclusively concerning 
the belligerents. 

2. Matters between the belligerents and neutrals. 

As the United States will not take part in the dis- 
cussion of subjects of the first description, we will 
confine ourselves to the latter. 

At Panama, the best and most opportune occasion 
is- offered to the United States, to fix some princi- 
ples of international law, the unsettled state of which 
has caused much evil to humanity. it is to be pre- 


Ana, 


alliance, in case these events should occur, which j- 
within the range of possibilities, and the treaty, of 
which no use should be made until the éasus faderes 
should happen, to remain secret; or, if this should 
seem premature, a convention so anticipated would 
be different means to secure the same end, of pret 
venting foreign influence. This is a matter of imme. 
diate utility to the American states that are at war 
with Spain, and is in accordance with the repeated 
declarations and protests of the cabinet at Washing. 
ton. The conferences held on this subject being 
confidential, would increase mutual friendship, and 
promote the respective interests of the parties. 

The consideration of the means to be adopted for 
the entire abolition of the African slave trade; is a 
subject sacred to humanity, and interesting to the 
policy of the American states. To effect it, their 
energetic, general, and uniform co-operation is de- 
sirable. Atthe proposition of the United States, Co- 
lombia made a convention with them on this subject, 
which has not been ratified by the government of the 
United States. Would that America, which does not 
think politic what is unjust, would contribute, in 
union, and with common consent, to the good of Af. 
rica! 

The descendants of this portion of the globe have 
succeeded in founding an independent republic, 
whose government is new recognized by its ancient 
metropolis. On what basis the relations of Hayti, 
and of other parts of our hemisphere that shall here- 
after be in like circumstances; are to be placed, is a 
question simple at first view, but attended with seri- 
ous difficulties. when closely examined. These arise 
from the different manner of regarding Africans, and 
from their different rights in Hayti, the U. States, and 
in other American states. This question will be de- 
termined at the Isthmus, and, if possible, an uniform 
rule of conduct adopted in regard to it, or those mo- 
difications that may be demanded by circumstances. 

The undersigned merely makes these suggestions 
by way of example; it is left to the wisdom of the 
governments, and the judgments of their representa- 
tives, to propose whatever may be esteeined of com- 
mop good to the new hemisphere. Inviting the U. 
States, in the name of Colombia, to a congress, the 
mere assembling of which will inerease the politica! 
importance of America, and show the facility with 
which she can combine the resources in defence of 
common rights, when necessary, the undersigned 
hopes that the United States will make an early ap- 
pointment of a pefson or persons to represent then 
inthis assembly, as the conditions that were requir- 
ed have been fulfilled. 

The undersigned has the honor to offer to the hen. 
Henry Clay his most distinguished consideration. 

JOSE MARIA SALAZAR, 

Washington, November 2, 1825. 

3. 
Mr. Obregon to Mr. Clay. | 
Legation of the United States of Mexico, 


Washington, 3rd. Nov, 16: 
The tinderwritten minister plenfpotentiar y, has the honor of inforin 





sumed that this government possesses more light up- 
on the subject than the other states of our hemisphere, 
both from its experience during the wars that suc- 
ceeded the French revolution, and from its negotia-| 
tions now on foot with Great Britain and other nations, 
relative to these principles. 


It belongs to each of 
the concurring parties to propose their views, but the 
voice of the United States will be heard with the res- 
pectand deference which its early Jabors in a work of 
such importance will merit. 

The manner in which all colonization of European 
powers on the American continent shall be resisted, 
and their interference in the present contest between 
Spain and her former colonies prevented, are otber 





points of greatinterest. Were it proper, an eventual 


ing the hon, Secretary of State,that he has communicated to his gov: 
ernment the conve: sations which occured between them, on his mak- 
ing known to them the determination of the Governme::ts of Colombiz 
and Mexico to form aCongiess of Representatives from the newStates 
of the Continent, who to that end Ind been invited; in which were / 
bé discussed, subjects of general interest to all che American Powers, 
as well as those which might be particaiarly suggested by the exis- 
tence and actual pos tion of the hew Powers; and, in the meeting of 
which. it was thought proper, by the Government of the subscribe, 
that the United States of America. by menus of their Commissione's, 
should constitute and tke part, as being so much interested an the 
first and principal subj: et, apen which the Congress wouid be engag- 
ed. 

In consequence of which, being informed of the concurrence of this 
Government, in abe idea of di.cussing the first point ina Congress, 
as was desired, and thet it would send Representatives to it, under 
condition, that the neutrality in which it stood towards Spain, should 
not be violated; and that it should be invited thereto, by the Repul» 
ties of Meaico and’ Colombia: who should, moreover, signify the pt 
airs with whieb it wastv be occupi d, to promote its object and th’ 


